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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 
BY ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN. 


WE WERE speaking the other day of magazines,—cut and uncut,—and I 
maintained with some warmth that to me a mzgazine was incomplete unless it 
was accompanied by a paper-cutter. Possibly I was thinking somewhat vainly of 
a certain paper-knife that represented a Malayan 477s, with a handle inlaid with 
yellow gold from Mt. Ophir,—albeit I was serious in my advocacy of the uncut 
pages of my favorite magazines. 

Both the Poet and the Contributor smiled pityingly at my flushed face, and 
said that I would soon be insisting upon having all our printing done on an old 
Franklin press and the staff putting on perukes, as it is the fashion nowadays to 
prefer the things that were to the things that be. 

There is something deliciously fascinating to me in a big arm chair, a mag- 
azine redolent of the odors of the press, an open fire, and a paper-cutter — not 
a pen-knife. I smoke, and if I am allowed, I add a Havana to the list. 

I am jealous of my solitude at such times. I love the sharp buzz and low 
crinkle of the stiff paper as the blade runs swiftly up the virgin page. A little 
shower of finely powdered flakes, dry and impalpable, marks the course of the 
ivory knife, and sifts softly down on my sleeve. 

I can change the arch-fire for a burst of summer sunshine and the shady nook 
of a deep veranda, the leather-bound chair for a long rattan one, but the neatly 
trimmed pages of a modern magazine irritate me,—my harmless illusion that it 
was created for me is gone. There is no privacy in the machine-made thing. I 
would as soon think of throwing the Sanctum open to the world, as lose my even- 
ing dissipation with magazine and paper-cutter. In my fancy I am on a voyage 
of discovery to scenes and lands that have been my day-dreams. As I cut the 
first page I find myself in Egypt,—in the shadow of the pyramids, with the yellow 
Nile flowing calmly and stately between rows of yellow palms,—in the narrow, 
tortuous streets of Cairo, among Jews and Copts, Hindoos and Medes, men in 
skirts and women in pantaloons, dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Cappodocia, in Pon- 
tus and Pamphylia, —amid strings of camels laden with red beans and golden 
yellow lentils,—water carriers, hugging uncanny goatskins, and naked Nubians 
staggering under great hair sacks of corn. I turn over the pages, my paper-cut- 
ter sings quietly, a little flurry of white dust falls unnoticed on my clothes, and 
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I have taken up the thread of a serial where I laid it reluctantly by the month 
before. For a half hour I read, and cut, and read, and forget the spluttering fire 
before me. Possibly I am living with Bret Harte’s characters,—my old true 
friends,—here on this sunny Pacific Slope, or mayhap with Mr. Howells’s people 
of society and business, or Stevenson, Kipling, or Craddock, cause the pages to 
sparkle. But my voyage is not ended, when I at last drawa deep sigh as I come to 
the dreaded words, “Continued in our next.” In a moment my eyes run down 
a charming bit of verse of society, and up to a well known name that beckons me 
on to a tour through the galleries of the Louvre, and down the dim, translucent 
aisles of the Cathedral of Cologne, with its marvelous windows and lace-like stone 
carvings. 

My knife severs two more pages. “What next?” I think. I am not dis- 
appointed. I meditatively run my ivory plaything through my hair as the last 
treasure of the great monthly lies open before me. My cigar has gone out,— my 
placid voyage among the storied pages ended for the nonce. 

Of course, I admit that there are people who never read magazines, cut or 
uncut ; but then there are people who, since the time of Adam, have run after 
strange gods, and there are others who even prefer the Sunday newspapers to the 
best of the magazines. Between books and magazines there can be no rivalry. 
Between magazines and Sunday newspapers there is none. 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, with its long and almost historic past, with itS 
promising and useful future, reflects what is permanent and lasting in California 
life and story. Its field is all that is intellectual and best between the Father of 
Waters and the Golden Gate. It mirrors the thought of a people that has en- 
riched the world, and it has marched side by side with them from the days of the 
rocker and the sluice-box down to the present, when the magazine and its read- 
ers stretch out their hands and welcome their fathers from bleak, ice-bound New 
England and the storm-swept Atlantic Coast to a Fair that marks a new era in 
California’s glorious history. 

In the hearts and thoughts of the older Californians the OVERLAND has a 
place that has been made dear by years of fellowship, in good weather and in 
bad ; and to the younger generation it has the promise to make, that it will strive 
to keep abreast with them in whatever is for the welfare and best interests of 
the entire Pacific Coast. 


THEN, as people sometimes will, we fell to discussing the tariff. As a gen- 
eral thing we eschew political topics. What we said was not treasonable, nor 
was it particularly instructive. 

The Poet said that when he was in London he bought a suit of clothes for 
twelve dollars, better than the ones he had on, which cost three times as much. 

We all looked the other way, for poetry is not particularly profitable in Cal- 
ifornia,—poetry went out to a great extent with our Spanish predecessors. 

The Poet. “If Mr. Wilson and the Democratic Party are in earnest and 
wish to help the laboring man, why don’t they place clothes on the free list in- 
stead of borax, and steel rails, and pen wipers?” 

The Contributor. ‘“ And scarabzi and cuspidores.” 

The Poet. “Then you and I and every man that wears clothes, other than 
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fig leaves, would feel a direct benefit from the free list. If they want to reduce 
the tariff, why don’t they do it on articles that cut some figure in a man’s living 
account ?” 

The Contributor. ‘“ How about free salt? Possibly poets never demand 
salt. Their freshness is as a living spring.” 

The Poet. “If aman eat enough salt to become a Lot’s wife, in one year 
he would save about enough to pay freight on himself out to the Midwinter 
Fair. Free salt! pooh! You might as well talk of free poetry, and then tell 
me how I would live.” 

I dropped my shears noiselessly. I had just added a poem by one of the 
poet’s rivals to my free list. 

The Contributor. “ But there is the increased tax on whisky. As a father 
and a poet, you could not indite a dithyramb in praise of free whisky ?” 

The Poet. “ Never. The Democratic Party’s,—and I am a Democrat,—only 
salvation and revenue is the tax on whisky. It is their only friend, and now as 
in the past it will hold up their hands and be their comforter in the glad hours 
of jubilee, as it has ever been their solace in misfortune and trial.” 

The Contributor. “ What a combination, a poet and a Democrat.” 


Some one called attention to the fact that two novels within the year had 
invaded the elder Dumas’s so far uncontested field, both by Englishmen—“ The 
Refugees,” by Conan Doyle, and “ A Gentleman of France,” by Stanley J. Wey- 
man, and both worthy competitors of the “ Vicomte de Bragelonne” and “The 
Forty-Five Guardsmen,” the two books which are most closely concerned. Mr. 
Conan Doyle has followed almost too closely in the footprints of Dumas in the 
first half of his admirable work, to convince worshipers of the great Frenchman 
that it is not a clever imitation rather than an original venture. 

The Court of Louis XIV. has been so graphically described in the “ Vicomte 
de Bragelonne ” that one half expects to find the Musketeers, Mazarin, and La 
Valliere, in Doyle’s brilliant account of this same court a few years after the 
events narrated in it ; but instead of the gentle La Valliere we are introduced to 
Madam de Montespan and Madam Maintenon. Froquet and Colbert give place 
to Louvois, and Mazarin to Bossuet. 

Mr. Doyle has taken up one of the saddest yet most fascinating chapters of 
French history —the rise of Madam de Maintenon and the expulsion of the 
Huguenots. Whatever verdict the readers of Dumas will render Mr. Doyle, as 
they read the sparkling pages of this part of his book, they cannot deny him his 
meed of praise when he suddenly transforms his scene and takes his little band of 
French and American refugees to the wilderness about Lake Champlain, amid 
fanatical Jesuitic priests and treacherous Indian foes. 

In this latter half his originality asserts itself beyond the reach of the great 
master—Dumas. 

Mr. Weyman’s “A Gentleman of France” cannot be charged with any- 
thing further than borrowing some of the characters that we became acquainted 
with in the “ Forty-Five Guardsmen,” for the style, diction, and action, are as far 
removed from Dumas as can be well imagined. In fact, it takes up the thread 
of Henry of Navarre’s life where Dumas left it. 

M. de Marsac—the Gentleman of France—finds no counterpart in D’Artag- 
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nan or even in Mr. Doyle’s De Catinat. He is careful, slow of speech, slow of 
action, at times stupid, but ever faithful and modest. 

Still he is not lacking in plots, intrigues, or duels, and like a true Frenchman 
he has his grande passion. 

The strong, honorable King of Navarre, and his weak, dishonorable rival 
Henry III. of France, stand out clear-cut and lifelike. 

Both books are clean, without being dull. That phase of the French court 
on which Dumas and his colleagues love to dwell has been entirely ignored. 
Both books rank high as historical novels, and go far toward making one forget 
the flood of undeserving works that has been turned upon a long-suffering public 
of late by our Eastern publishing houses. 

The Parson. “But fora’ that, the day of the historical novel is past. ‘The 
Heavenly Twins,’ with its neurotic females, has set the pace for the ambitious 
novelist of the day. No one would think of using ‘ The Prince of India’ for a 
model. It is beyond and above the modern ambition.” 

The Contributor. “The Parson is thinking of his unpublished manuscript, 
—the counterblast to ‘ Robert Elsmere.’”’ 

The Parson. “I admit that if the master novelist and historian, like Gen- 
eral Wallace, were to make a study of some period of history, and to his ready- 
made historical characters and incidents add a few of his own making, ascribing 
motives to historic action, revealing the secrets of the throne and the scullery, 
bringing events that would otherwise have been forgotten vividly before the 
eye, the outcome would be a work far more stirring and soul-inspiring than the 
realistic, analytic novel affected by present writers.” 

I modestly called attention to Harold Frederic’s charming tale of the Rev- 
olution, “In the Valley,” in which all the characters and scenes are historic, to 
show that we still had writers who were not afraid of the historical field, but the 
Parson waved me aside with a grand look of pity. 

The Office Boy. “ Proof.” 

So the discussion ended, unsettled as usual, with no conclusions reached. 
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rHE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 


SOME 


Ivy ARCHITECTURE, as generally de- 
fined, is the art of building according 
to principles determined not merely by 
the ends the edifice is to serve, but by 
considerations of beauty and harmony, 
then the general features of the notable 
group of buildings comprising the Mid- 
winter Fair deserve more than passing 
consideration. The good old Vitruvian 
doctrine, that the three qualities of sta- 
bility, utility, and beauty, are indispen- 
sable in a perfect building, has too often 
been disregarded. That the element of 
beauty is now being more generally 
studied and understood, argues well for 
the future excellence of our national 
architecture. It is to be regretted that 
the element of beauty did not earlier 
enter into the treatment of buildings at 
San Francisco. If it had, the present 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


EFFECTS. 


appearance of the Golden Gate City 
would be vastly more attractive. In all 
the world, perhaps, no more picturesque 
site could be found than at San Fran- 
cisco. But none seems to have consid- 
ered beauty as of equal importance with 
utility, and no scope was allowed the 
imagination. Had there been more gen- 
eral exercise of this latter quality, I 
doubt if the hill-tops would be reached, 
as now, by dull, straight lines. That the 
more recent style, as was evidenced in 
some of the newer buildings, receives 
general praise and undoubtedly gives 
general satisfaction, may be regarded as 
surely indicative of a growing apprecia- 
tion among all classes of the important 
element of beauty. 

The Midwinter Fair examples of the 
more modern styles of architecture, or 
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rather the introduction in their con- 
struction of elements known long ago, 
but not generally practiced in this coun- 
try, must, of necessity, be productive of 
much good, and will unquestionably do 
much toward illustrating the fact that 
beyond possessing a sense of symmetry 
an architect must have imagination and 
a due appreciation of harmony. Not 
only are the several buildings grouped 
around the Grand Court at the Califor- 
nia Exposition attractive in themselves, 
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tectural elements producing a perfected 
whole, which the people may do well to 
study carefully and thoroughly during 
their hoursof leisure at the Fair grounds. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to have a 
national style of architecture. Our coun- 
try is too broad and long, and its climate 
too diverse, to allow the adoption of one 
style of architecture. What would be 
appropriate in the Eastern States would 
not be in keeping with the climatic con- 
ditions or the vastly different landscape 


THE OPENING DAY PROCESSION PASSING THE MECHANICAL ARTS BUILDING, 


and attractive from a purely architect- 
ural point of view, but their color and 
outline harmonize in most satisfactory 
manner with their surroundings. The 
heavy walls, the low, red-tiled roofs, the 
long, shadowy loggias and arcades, and 
the deep-set windows, are at once sug- 
gestive of the climatic and landscape 
features which the artists, giving rein to 
their imaginations, were able to grasp 
and utilize., No element of utility has 
been sacrificed to those of beauty, or 
symmetry, or color, but there has been 
a rarely exercised combination of archi- 


effects existing in the South and on the 
Pacific Slope. Certain general forms 
may be universally used, but there must 
always be local treatment. This fact 
was recognized and accepted by the an- 
cients. Rome borrowed from Athens, 
and Spain from the Nile. In studying 
the Fair, one should not forget to inves- 
tigate the why and wherefore of the 
effect produced. He should note not 
only the symmetry, illustrated in the 
lines of each building, and the color of 
walls and dome and roofs, but should see 
as well the general appropriateness of 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS PORTICO, 


the buildings to their surroundings. 
Blue domes, dark red tiles, pearl-white 
marbles, and time-stained yellows, are all 
in harmony with sea and sky and earth 
and trees. The picture thus presented 
is, ina great degree, flawless. Its har- 
mony begets restfulness. In the very 
arcades themselves there lingers an his- 
torical suggestiveness of early Califor- 
nia days, when the Franciscan padres 
walked up and down similar arcades. 
California is New Spain, be it remem- 
bered, and the architecture of the Al- 
hambra has a right to be reproduced on 
the shores of the Pacific. 

The architects of the Fair buildings 
have enjoyed exceptional facilities for 
illustrating their ideas. Owing to the 
absence of extremes of heat or cold,they 
have been able to employ a material in 
construction susceptible of free treat- 
ment, and which can be used at a mini- 
mum cost. The “staff,” or plaster, com- 


posing}jthe walls and towers hardens 
quickly,is easily and rapidly applied, and 
is most effective in representing marble 
or stone walls. It is also easily colored, 
and rapidly takes on the appearance of 
age and solidity. It has been generally 
adopted, and by means of it buildings 
such as that of the Liberal Arts have 
every appearance of having cost ten 
times the actual outlay. Artistic effects 
have likewise been more easily com- 
manded in the California grounds than 
would be possible elsewhere, owing to 
the utter absence of winter. The palms 
and plants, the grass slopes and the 
hardier trees, have thriven to such an 
extent during the time between August 
last and the present month of March, as 
to give the appearance of having been 
growing for years. In any other coun- 
try it would have been impossible to at- 
tain in years the results here gained in 
six months. By April the grounds will 
bea mass of color. Thousands of shrubs 
have been planted in the Grand Court, 
and velvety lawns will reach to the very 
bases of the great buildings. 

Remarkable achievements in this 
country are of such common occurrence 
that the rapid creation of the * White 
City”? at Chicago, and the still more 
wonderful rapidity with which the 
grounds of the California Fair were re- 
claimed, laid out, and beautified, and the 
many buildings were erected, create but 
little excitement, and are works not 
fully appreciated. In August last the 
western limits of Golden Gate Park 
were composed of sand dunes and scat- 
tered clumps of trees. Today that same 
region is a landscape picture, complete 
in all its details; and in its center isa 
group of buildings that have every ap- 
pearance of having stood there for 
years, so mellow they look, and so 
stately are their outlines. 

On entering through either of the 
three main gates, one finds himself ,in 
the center of an activity that in one dis- 
trict is purely foreign, and_in another is 
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THE AGRICULTURAL 


Facing 


American to the very heart. 
the Grand Court are long, low, richly 
colored buildings, in which are stored 
the varied State and international ex- 


hibits; and scattered here and there 
about the 160 acres of grounds are 
scores of smaller structures, each with 
its peculiar attraction. It requires a 
day or two to know what todo. At first 
one’s inclination is to sit in the shadow 
of the corridor of Manufactures Build- 
ing, and try to familiarize himself with 
the novel surroundings. Before him, 
toward the west, stretches the huge 
open Court,—the long white walk sur- 
rounding it reflecting the dazzling 
brightness of the sun, and bringing in- 
to strong relief the growing palms and 
bright green patches of grass. At the 
further end of the Court a fountain 
sends its streams and spray high into 
the air; and through the falling mist 
one catches a glimpse of the airy, grace- 
ful, and beautifully colored Administra- 


AND HORTICULTURAL 





BUILDING. 


tion Building, its dome and towers re- 
calling to memory those that overlook 
the blue waters of the Bosphorus. 

Flanking the Court on north and 
south are the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural and Mechanical Arts Buildings, 
the former surmounted by a gracefully 
constructed glass dome and having deep 
arcades along its front; and the latter 
ornamented with kiosks and brilliantly 
colored pinnacles tipped with gold. 
Coior has been lavishly used on these 
two buildings. Against a background 
of ivory or yellow-white, blues, reds, and 
blacks, have been liberally used, and 
palms have been adopted to give still 
more emphasis to the hues. 

The scene looked upon by one resting 
himself in the shadow of the Liberal 
Arts arcade is strikingly Oriental, novel, 
and attractive. The floating flags of 
all nations that stream from the staffs 
around the sides of the Court and from 
the tops of the various buildings, the 
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littering pinnacles of gold, the blue 
domes, the rich green foliage, and the 
marble-like walls all combine to make a 
bewildering mass of color. You are in 
aforeign land. An hour ago,—the pro- 
saic life of a modern American city; 
now,—a bit of the Orient, all life and 
color, music and movement. Far tothe 
westward Strawberry Hill looks down 
upon the new-born village; across the 
Bay rise the purple hills of Tamalpais, 
guarding the Golden Gate. 

No better selection could have been 
made than the spot chosen for the Mid- 
winter Fair. It was, as I have before 
said, a primitive region six months ago, 
and there was practically nothing to in- 
terfere with the landscape gardening 
necessary for the new effects which 
were desired. By wise foresight, com- 
petent men were engaged to lay out the 
srounds in accordance with a defined 
plan, and to have general supervision of 
the color effects. The result is that 
harmonious blending and dependence 
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THE FINE ARTS ENTRANCH 


of one building upon another, and of all 
upon the surrounding landscape, that at 
once is sonoticeable. There is nothing 
incongruous, nothing startling or showy. 
The tints are so subdued that one takes 
no notice of their variety, but regards 
simp! y the effect of all. As the week 
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pass the stains will become more and 
more softened, through the action of the 
fogs that at times creep in from the sea. 
ven now it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that the Liberal Arts Building is 
but a modern creation. There is a soft- 
ness about its apparently massive walls 
that is most deceptive. The planting 
of palms has also been most effectively 
done. Their foliage breaks any too 
great regularity of outline or superflu- 
ous space, and serves to intensify the 


dull white of the walls. Potted plants 
are also used to good effect upon bal- 
conies, and along the paths leading to 
the well-proportioned doorways. Few, 
or perhaps no other exposition, ever 
had the opportunities enjoyed by this 
of San Francisco. In Europe, at Phil- 
adelphia, and at Chicago, every effec* 
was created only at a large additional ex 
pense. At the Midwinter Fair grounds 
Nature lends her powerful aid without 
price. More can be done in a month in 
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California, and at nominal cost, than 
could be accomplished in a year and at 
great expense elsewhere. Before the 
month of March is ended, the Fair 
grounds will have a rich profusion of 
flowering shrubs, and the Grand Court 
and space fronting the several Exhibi- 
tion buildings will be a mass of color. 

The buildings of the Exposition 
proper, which front upon the Grand 
Court, are five in number. At the east- 
ern end of the Court is the Manufact- 
ures and Liberal Arts Building, de- 
signed by Mr. A. Page Brown of San 
Francisco. On the south side stands 
the Mechanical Arts Building, Edward 
R. Swain, architect ; and opposite it on 
the south side is the Agriculture and 
Horticulture Building, by Samuel New- 
som. At the western end of the Court 
is another of Mr. Brown’s efforts, the 
Administration Building, while between 
the Horticultural and Liberal Arts 
Buildings is the Egyptian-like Temple of 
Fine Arts, B. McDougall & Sons, arch- 
itects. There are a few minor unofficial 
buildings that face the Grand Court, and 
between one of these and the Fine Arts 
Building is atypical California building, 
wherein are shown in rich profusion 
the varied products of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. This structure may almost be 
said to belong to the Grand Court col- 
lection, since its fagade and red-tiled 
roof are plainly seen from the open 
Court, and its architectural features are 
in harmony with those of the other 
buildings composing the remarkable 
group. 

That there should be no glaring con- 
trasts of color in such a large collection 
of Exhibition buildings speaks well for 
the artist, Mr. Charles Graham, who 
has been the supervisor of color. His 
work has been well done. Broad effects 
have not been obtained at the expense 
of individual buildings. In my many 
visits at the Fair I have never tired of 
either the general or the particular et- 
fects. Looking westward from the log- 
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gias of the Liberal Arts Building, where, 
at a glance, one sees whatever is on 
either side of the Court or at its west- 
ern end, or gaining a more bird’s-eye 
view from the kiosks guarding the en- 
trance to the Mechanic Arts Building, 
the effect is ever pleasing, ever instruct- 
ive. Mr. Graham has caught the spirit 
of the country. Finding the oppor- 
tunity, he has taken advantage of it. 

If the architecture at the Fair is most 
satisfying by daylight, it is no less so at 
night, when the search light from the 
electric tower, that rises from the cen- 
ter of the Grand Court, flashes in suc- 
cession its brilliant rays upon the dif- 
ferent domes and pinnacles and fagades. 
The effect produced by the sudden 
illumination of the Administration 
Building dome is indescribably beauti- 
ful. Usually the search light is turned 
upon this particular object just as the 
electric fountain at the eastern end of 
the Court begins to play. At a signal 
the rows of incandescent lamps that 
during the evening have brightly out- 
lined the main buildings are extin- 
guished, as are also the arc lights encir- 
cling the Court. Then a moment later, 
like a fairy vision, there looms into 
sight the graceful golden-tipped dome, 
its height increased by the darkness 
that envelops the lower half of the 
building, and the lighted portion hang- 
ing like a golden ball high in mid air. 
The effect is fascinating. Every line of 
the graceful proportions is accentuated 
and one stands enchanted at the sight. 
After the fountain ceases to play, the 
lamps on the main buildings are lighted 
again, and the Court is once more so 
brilliantly illuminated that every facade 
fronting upon it may be studied almost 
as well as during the day. 

Originality in design was one of the 
requirements of the architects compet- 
ing for the Midwinter Fair work. The 
conceptions are, in the main, most sat- 
isfactory. I should be inclined to doubt 
the desirability of housing the Fne Arts 
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in an Egyptian temple, but the build- 
ing, per se, has many commendable 
features. Asa bit of architecture it is 
most effective, and its situation, slightly 
above the level of the driveway around 
the Court, and fully forty feet back from 
the line of highway, adds greatly to the 
impression of size and massiveness. Its 
general plan is rectangular, one and two 
stories high, with a vestibule in front of 
and in the center of the building. The 
floor of the vestibule is of mosaic laid 
in Egyptian figures. The columns are 
in full relief, and there are richly col- 
ored bas reliefs. In decorating the ex- 
terior, excellent judgment has been dis- 
played. Lotus and palm leaves, and 
figures of gods in relief, have been lav- 
ishly used, and the friezes are richly 
ornamented. 

In the Administration Building, Mr. 
Brown has cleverly adopted the Indian 
and Siamese orders, and by using broad 
steps and terraces has greatly increased 
the height and imposing appearance of 
the dome, which is 135 feet high and 50 
feet in diameter. Reds and yellows are 
generally used, and the dome and four 
towers are gilded. Mr. Brown’s other 
production, the Liberal Arts Building, 
is not only very beautiful, viewed as a 
whole, but is a remarkable product of 
engineering skill. Its main trusses of 
wood and iron cover a span of 158 feet 
between the galleries. The central and 
main entrance is surmounted by a dome 
130 feet high and 56 feet in diameter. It 
is colored a turquoise blue and is capped 
by a gilded cupola. At each corner of 
the building is a tower fifty feet high, 
those facing the Court being connected 
by deep arcades. The main roofs are 
covered with stained tiles, to represent 
the old deep red Spanish tiles, and with 
over 14,000 feet of glass. 

In detail, Mr. Swain’s Mechanical 
Arts Building has a charming original- 
ity. Ido not altogether fancy its min- 
arets, and their effect is somewhat lost 
by the near presence of the necessary 
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smokestacks of the furnaces at the rear 
of the building. The main entrance is 
richly colored and cleverly designed, 
the prayer-towers or kiosks being par- 
ticularly effective. The walls are ivory 
white, and the building is 330 feet long 
by 160 feet wide. The exterior is lav- 
ishly decorated, as are also the tall pin- 
nacles at the side of the main entrance. 
It is perhaps the most truly Oriental- 
looking building on the grounds. 

The particular features of the early 
Missions have been generally adopted 
by Mr. Newsom in his treatment of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Build- 
ing. It is 400 feet long by nearly 200 
wide, and is surmounted by a glass cov- 
ered dome which, when illuminated at 
night, is one of the chief attractions at 
the Fair. The arcades and entrances 
are well planned and attractive, by rea- 
son of their suggestiveness of shade and 
quiet, and the carved decorations well 
illustrate the purposes of the structure. 
I particularly like the outer wall tints, 
of dull yellow, and the low massiveness 
of the general appearance gives one a 
sense of stability and repose. 

Of the score and more buildings scat- 
tered about the grounds, of which the 
Grand Court is the center and radiating 
point, one finds instances of merit and 
a relation between utility and beauty. 
As arule, however, the prevailing archi- 
tecture is of a nondescript style, and 
the variety of. orders employed is con- 
fusing. Perhaps the most satisfying 
example of the purely California style or 
early Mexican is the Monterey County 
Building. It is a long, low building of 
adobe walls and genuine Mexican tiles, 
and at its rear is a typical garden of 
early days. The little structure is in- 
teresting as an illustration of the prin- 
ciple that no edifice can be perfect 
which does not harmonize with its sur- 
roundings, and in color partake of that 
of the ground on which it stands. It 
also represents utility. How suggestive 
it is, to be sure, of the bright, hot days 
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during those busy, stirring times when 
Monterey Bay was the scene of political 
activity. At one corner of the building 
is the original flag-staff from which the 
national flag first floated in California, 
and near by is an old cannon with which 
the first salutes were fired. The deep 
porch extending along the front of the 
house, shading the well-trodden adobe 
beneath, the darkened interior, and the 
small deep-set windows are perfect ; and 
there is great spirit in the dun-colored 
walls and bits of chipped whitewashed 
plaster peeling from the sun-dried 
bricks. 

In strange contrast to the Monterey 
building is the little Tyrolean cottage 
in the Vienna Prater enclosure. It, too, 
is characteristic of the country it repre- 
sents. The decorated outer walls, the 


tiny balconies and latticed windows, the 
straw-thatched, quick-sloping roof, and 
even the sedate stork perched upon the 
chimney-top are all typical and vividly 
suggestive of the Alpine country so far 
away. Near this cottage is another Ger- 


man bit of architecture, ‘‘ Papa Seidl,” 
long and low, and many-windowed, and 
with men and women in peasant’s dress. 
Opposite is the Franz Joseph Hall, of 
no particular beauty in itself, but large, 
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and of good acoustic construction, 
where one may hear soul-stirring music 
by the Vienna musicians. 

In the so-called Streets of Cairo the 
effect is theatrically produced. for the 
most part. That is, the houses facing 
the street up and down which the cam- 
els amble are but painted canvas. But 
the illusion is good, and one gains a fair 
idea of Cairo’s peculiar features. The 
Japanese Building is typical and inter- 
esting ; and so too are the Esquimau 
and Arizona Indian encampments. In 
the two latter are seen instructive illus- 
trations of how merely catering to one’s 
physical needs early architecture was, 
and it is entertaining to turn from these 
rude villages and houses, if they may 
be so dignified, to the modern examples 
of architecture, as illustrated in the 
buildings facing the Grand Court. 

The several county buildings most 
particularly noted in this brief sketch 
are mostly of the Spanish order, and 
are creditable examples of simple arch- 
itecture, combining a degree of beauty 
with utility and symmetry. The build- 
ings of “staff” are mostly of ivory 
white or light yellow tints, and are very 
effective against the background of 
green trees. 

Edwards Roberts. 
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~ ALIFORNIA’S edu- 

cational achieve- 

ments —it was sug- 

gested by the State 
Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, at 

the time when the Fair was first pro- 
posed—should be shown in a building 
specially erected for the purpose. Objec- 
tion was made to the method by which he 
thought that the necessary funds might 
be raised, and as no other method was 
suggested the project failed. While the 
objection which was raised to the pro- 
posed method was perhaps a sound one, 
it is a pity that some other could not 
have been devised, for such an exhibit 
would have been highly instructive. 
We could have had a systematic show- 
ing of the actual condition of education 
in the State, of which we should have 
had no need to be ashamed before vis- 
itors from any part of the country. 
Further, we should ourselves have been 
able to see, almost at a glance, just what 
we have accomplished in this line, and 
to learn with some accuracy what are 
the weak spots in our educational work, 
and how they can be remedied. As it 
is, in order to discover anything about 
our schools as a whole, it is necessary 
to spend a day in wandering through 
various buildings, and to piece out vari- 
ous isolated scraps of information with 
knowledge drawn from other sources. 
Considered as a whole, the educational 
exhibit is unsystematic to the last de- 
gree, and gives startling evidence of 
the haste with which the whole Fair 
was got up. In looking through the 
beautiful exhibits of the northern and 
central counties, I could discover no 
evidence that these counties had any 
schools at all. Thinking it possible that 
I might have overlooked something, I 
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asked a very intelligent exhibitor if 
there were anything of the sort in the 
building. He looked surprised at first, 
and then sad. After thinking for a mo- 
ment he said there was nothing; they 
had been in such a hurry that they had 
forgotten all about the schools. I left 
the gentleman in an attitude of “pen- 
sive discontent.” It is evident that 
there was the same forgetfulness in 
many counties beside those whose pro- 
ducts are grouped in this particular 
building. 

The general educational display is to 
be found in the galleries of the Man- 
ufactures and Liberal Arts Building. 
The most extensive and conspicuous of 
these is the exhibit of the University 
of California. It occupies the whole of 
the north gallery, and its fine Greek 
front, decorated in blue and gold, com- 
mands a view of the whole interior of 
the building. It appeared to the Board 
of Regents that the people of the State 
had a right to see, so far as it was pos- 
sible to show, just what use was being 
made of the generous endowment of 
the State University. The result is 
worthy of the institution. Perhaps the 
most interesting display, certainly that 
which will attract the widest attention, 
is made by the Lick Astronomical De- 
partment. The remarkable success in 
photography at Mount Hamilton gives 
opportunity for an exhibit of much of 
the scientific work of the department 
in popular forms. No one can pass 
through the corridors without being 
struck and interested by this fine series 
of illustrations, or without being in- 
structed in the nature of the work done 
in astronomy by the aid of the best 
modern appliances. The transparencies 
along the railing at the front of the 
gallery are peculiarly effective. 
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Of course the technical colleges at 
Berkeley make a more striking show 
than the literary colleges. The mate- 
rial character of the means and of the 
results of technical education make it 
possible to illustrate both the methods 
and the achievements as they cannot 
be illustrated in the other case. In- 
deed, most of the non-technical depart- 
ments are obliged to confine their ex- 
hibits to charts indicating the courses 
of study pursued. The most marked ex- 
ception to this rule is found in the ex- 
hibit of the mathematical department. 
The beautiful collection of mathemati- 
ical models cannot fail to please and 
interest all who see them, although a 
knowledge of their meaning is a secret 
to all but the initiated few. 

Those parts of the University whose 
work is most easily illustrated all make 
an excellent showing. We find ample 
and instructive exhibits from the Libra- 
ry and the Museums, from the Colleges 
of Agriculture, Mechanics, Mining, Civil 


Engineering, and Chemistry, and from 
the scientific departments generally. 
The Professional Schools are also well 
represented, including the latest addi- 
tion to the University, the Mark Hop- 
kins Institute of the Fine Arts, which 
gives very creditable samples of the 


work of its students. The interest of 
the whole exhibit is increased by a series 
of photographs, which illustrate the 
buildings of the University, and the 
beautiful site at Berkeley. It is to be 
hoped that this display will induce 
many visitors to the Fair from other 
parts of the State to make the trip to 
Berkeley to see the institution for them- 
selves. 

It is a great misfortune for the inter- 
est of the educational side of the Fair 
that there is no exhibit from Stanford 
University. Illustrations of its vigor- 
ous young life could not prove other- 
wise than interesting and instructive to 
many who have heard a great deal 
about its full-armed advent, but who 
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have never visited it. Its almost mir- 
aculous creation and its extraordinary 
promise have awakened a widespread 
curiosity, which might have been satis- 
fied here, at least, in part. But circum- 
stances of a temporary nature, which 
are partly known to the public, made 
any worthy exhibit impossible at this 
time, and an unworthy exhibit was not 
to be thought of. 

As the visitor passes into the east 
gallery, the next in order of the educa- 
tional exhibits is sure to attract his 
attention by the profuse display of 
blue decoration which marks the space 
assigned to Yale University. This ex- 
hibit, which was brought here from 
Chicago, consists entirely of photo- 
graphs, enlarged to a uniform size, and 
illustrating, by exterior and interior 
views, the various departments and the 
peculiar life of a great university. Grad- 
uates who have not visited Yale for 
many years will find here indications of 
its recent rapid growth and develop- 
ment, and every one must be impressed 
by the beauty of the ancient institution. 
A facsimile of the famous “ Yale fence” 
separates the space from the corridor. 

It is to be regretted that Yale is the 
only one of the Eastern universities to 
make a general exhibit at the Fair. 
Stong efforts were made by Harvard 
graduates in San Francisco to secure 
the superb exhibit made by their uni- 
versity at Chicago. It was, however, 
found to be impracticable for various 
reasons. Two famous Eastern institu- 
tions are represented by special exhibits 
of extreme interest. Harvard makes a 
fine astronomical exhibit, which serves 
as a complement to that of the Lick 
Observatory. Johns Hopkins presents 
some remarkable evidences of the work 
of its department of physics.. Both of 
these exhibits are to be found in the 
space assigned to the University of 
California. 

Following along the east gallery, we 
find the exhibit of the California Insti- 
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tution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, with its practical explanations of 
the methods of instruction. What will 
most keenly interest the public here 
are the specimens of the work of the 
two deaf-mute artists, Tilden and Red- 
mond, whom the institution has sent to 
Paris, and who have there achieved dis- 
tinction. The exhibit made by the 
alumni of the Cogswell Technical 
School will increase the popular hope 
that the founder may be unable to with- 
draw his benefaction. His monuments 
do not seem likely to outlast himself. 
Next follows Mills College, with photo- 
graphs of its beautiful grounds and evi- 
dences of its work in training young 
women. The next exhibit occupies 
more space than any other of an educa- 
tional character, except that of the 
University of California. It is made by 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
of California, and includes abundant 
specimens of the work of St. Joseph’s 
Academy, and of the Colleges of St. 
Mary and of the Sacred Heart. 

The only county of the State which 
makes an exhibit of its schools in the 
main building is Santa Cruz, and the 
showing is so excellent as to make us 
regret the more that there is no syste- 
matic general exhibition of the public 
schools of the State. Curiosity will lead 
many to stop and examine the exhibit 
from the Mormon schools of Utah, al- 
though it is yet very incomplete. The 
work done is so like that of Gentile 
schools of the same grade that it would 
not seem to furnish an overwhelming 
reason for joining the Latter Day com- 
munion. 

The rest of the exhibits in this build- 
ing are mainly of private schools, and 
are of various degrees of excellence. 
There is one exhibit in the south gal- 
lery which is likely to attract as much 
general attention as any at the Fair. 
This is furnished by the New York 
School of Applied Design for Women. 
The display of the Architectural De- 
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partment is creditable; but the main 
interest attaches to the decorative 
designs, some of which reach an extra- 
ordinary degree of excellence. The 
systematic illustration of the progress 
of instruction shows how really success 
in this line of work depends on excel- 
lence of instruction and faithfulness of 
study. It makes one thankful to this 
school and to others of the same char- 
acter for what they are doing to make 
life beautiful, while they are opening a 
new and admirable career for women. 

What I said in the early part of this 
article indicates the difficulty there is 
in speaking in brief of the educational 
displays in the county buildings. No 
generalizations are possible, and it is 
impossible to enter into details. Any 
one with this particular object in view 
may find much that it is interesting, if he 
have the time and the patience. Ala- 
meda County, for instance, makes a 
good display of its school system, and 
partly reproduces the exhibits of insti- 
tutions within its borders, which are 


shown on a larger scale in the Liberal 
Arts Building. Santa Clara does little 
more than indicate by a few photo- 
graphs that Stanford University and 
the Lick Observatory are to be found 


there. San Mateo, with its multitude 
of private schools, only incidentally 
reveals that it has any schools at all, 
although a notice on the wall indicates 
that there is one more revelation to 
come. Other counties seem carefully 
to conceal any educational advantages 
which they may possess. 

Outside of the main building the most 
extensive and interesting collection of 
educational exhibits is to be found in 
the building erected by the southern 
counties. The well known excellence 
of some of the southern schools is well 
illustrated here, although there is the 
same lack of coherence and system as 
elsewhere. Pasadena shows by photog- 
raphy the excellence and amplitude of 
its school buildings, but there is no in- 
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dication, so far as I could discover, of 
what sort of work is done inside those 
fine structures. From personal knowl- 
edge, I can say that the school work in 
Pasadena is excellent, but no one would 
know it from a visit to this exhibit. One 
of the most interesting displays, one in 
which we should all be interested, is 
found in the specimens of industrial 
work from the Whittier School. We 
can hardly doubt the value of its reform- 
atory work, when we see such evidences 
that its pupils are thoroughly instructed 
in honest and honorable ways of earn- 
ing a livelihood. But the question nat- 
urally arises : Why is this exhibit from 
a State institution found in the building 
of the southern counties? Why did 
the school abandon the excellent and 
ample space assigned to it in the Lib- 
eral Arts Building, and tuck itself away 
in these much less comfortable quar- 
ters? Why should an institution that 
belongs to the whole State be made to 
appear to belong to a particular part of 
it? It is difficult to find an answer. 


Can it be that this phenomenon is due 
to the secession feeling which is said to 
be prevalent in Southern California? 


I can hardly -believe it. If it is so, it 
must be characterized as an extremely 
petty exhibition of extremely bad taste. 
The same question arises in regard to 
the frames of photographs illustrating 
the Los Angeles Normal School, al- 
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though in this case it is quite possible 
that the management of the school had 
nothing to do with the exhibit. 

Some of the southern county exhib- 
its are excellent. Particularly noticeable 
are those from Ventura and San Diego. 
Pomona makes a very good showing of 
the city schools, and Pomona College 
exhibits specimens of finely mounted 
collections in natural history. It is pleas- 
ant to observe, also, the admirable evi- 
dences of progress in technical educa- 
tion that are furnished by the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute. Whether or not 
the southern counties have better 
schools than other parts of the State, 
they certainly, on the whole, make a bet- 
ter showing at the Fair. 

The difficulty that I have found in 
writing of “ Education at the Midwin- 
ter Fair,” owing to the scattered char- 
acter of the educational exhibit, has 
been increased by the fact that a great 
part of the exhibits are not yet in place. 
A brief notice of this kind is necessari- 
ly very inadequate, but more justice 
could be done to the subject if the ma- 
terial for such a notice had made its 
appearance. The extreme backward- 
ness in completing exhibits of all sorts, 
which is a necessary incident of the 
rapidity with which the Fair took shape, 
is evident on the educational side as 
elsewhere. We can only wonder that 
so much has been done in so little time. 

Thomas R. Bacon. 
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WHEN the name of 
Mud-in-the-Face first 
gained prominence 
in Fair vernacular, 
the hearer felt an ir- 
resistible impulse to 
trace it to its bearer, 
who proves to be a 
lusty savage whose 
dancing feats are the 
central attraction of 
the Arizona village. 
This man belongs to 
the Mayo tribe in 
Mexico, and his 


strongly marked In- 
dian features and cop- 
per-colored skin are 
in singular contrast with the bluish tint 
of his eyes and the sandy shade of a 
bristling mustache, both said to be pecu- 


MUD-IN-THE-FACE, 


liarities of his almost extinct race. 
Mud-in-the-Face has a partner in 
his “ Deer-and-Rabbit ” 
dance, a tall, thin Yaqui, 
who goes by the slang 
soubriquet of “Sparrow 
Legs.” They are dressed 
to represent the respect- 
ive animals they person- 
ify, the Mayo wearing a 


THE DEER DANCE, 


hood, coat, and skirt, of rabbit skins, a 
belt fringed with bells, abbreviated 
trousers which leave exposed his freshly- 
peeled knees, and anklets made of dry 
seed-pods strung together. The grim 
Yaqui, on the other hand, is imposing in 
a deer’s head surmounting his black 
locks, the antlers wound with scarlet 
streamers, a red striped shirt, white 
cotton trouserettes, and a duplicate pair 
of anklets. 

Three Indians sit cross-legged inside 
the dance ring, their rude voices keep- 
ing time to the rubbing together of 
sticks and drumming on gourds. The 
first monotonously saws one stick across 
another, to simulate the steady flow of 
a stream ; the musician next him beats 
upon a gourd, as a hint of water falling 
over stones, and the third drums upon 
a gourd bobbing up and down ina bowl 
of water, which makes a sound not un- 
like the hollow gurgle of a stream drop- 
ping into pools. 

The deer and rabbit come down to 
drink,—in other words, the dance be- 
gins,—and the rabbit is afraid of the 
deer, and both fear the wolf and the 
hunter. They advance and retreat, peer- 
ing meanwhile to right and left, all in 
fairly good time and with no pause of 
motion. When the rabbit wearies of 
dancing on the ground, he executes a 
somersault and then stands on his head, 
his feet keeping step in the air to the 
jingle and rattle of bells and seed pods. 
The barbaric play ends with the over- 
throw of the rabbit by the deer, and a 
general hubbub of cries and drumming. 

There are thirty Indians, young and 
old, who make up the population of the 
little village, the majority belonging to 
the Yaqui and Papago tribes of south- 
ern Arizona and Mexico. They speak 
no English, but are quite familiar with 
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the Spanish tongue. Their round huts, 
behind the prickly fence of candlewood, 
are made of the tough mesa grasses of 
Mexico. Every sloping roof has its 
cluster of long gourd chimneys, which 
form an inverted tripod, and serve for 
draught and ventilation. The routine 
of life here is much the same as on na- 
tive soil. The women, who are pleasant- 
featured, busy themselves with cooking, 
sewing, and the making of earthen- 
ware and pottery, an art in which they 
show admirable skill and #patience, 
while the men goto and fro with the 
freedom of other comers to the Fair. 
In the roomy building that separates 
the village from the street is a unique 





collection of jars, baskets, and images, 
the work of Arizona and Mexican In- 
dians. . 

The Eastern visitor to the Midwinter 
Fair is usually bent upon solving the 
mystery of a Mexican tamale. The ve- 
randa and garden of the “Tamale Cot- 
tage” are generally crowded with peo- 
ple sitting at small tables, on which the 
smoking delicacy is served by gayly ap- 
pareled Spanish girls. To the uniniti- 
ated there is nothing particularly appe- 
tizing in the outside appearance of a 
tamale. Its coarse husk is suggestive 
of the fare craved by the prodigal son, 
and there is a noticeable absence of 
sauce or other garniture to lead the 
mind up to confident attack. It is true, 
the steam emitted from the oblong 
package has the homely flavor of coun- 
try suppers away back in one’s child- 
hood, when cornmeal mush was the 
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favorite dish of Yankee farm folk. So, 
stimulated by awakened memory, you 
carefully undo the wisps of corn-fiber 
neatly confining the almost transparent 
husk, and expose a thin layer of yellow 
meal, which has just the faintest spicing 
from close contact with interior layers. 
You eat the meal slowly and with rel- 
ish, and turn back another husk leaf 
only to find another layer like the first. 
The next unfolding opens the heart of 
the tamale, and you note with increas- 
ing ardor and appetite pieces of'chicken 
and olives buried in an indefinable mix- 
ture of ground chz/es and corn,"and the 
whole deliciously peppery and savory. 

The whole process of making a tamale 
is seen in the various rooms of the cot- 
tage. The corn 
husks used for 
its foundation 
are gathered by 
Mexicans and 
shipped in bales. 
Afterwards they 
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are separated and 
put through a 
washing that 
leaves them deli- 
cately white. The 
corn is first boiled 
in a weak solution 
of lye, and then 
ground, when it is 
kneaded with lard 
into a crisp dough. 
The chile peppers 
are first soaked, 
then ground to a 
pudding-like con. 
sistency. Four 
Mexican’ cooks 
stand behind a 
spotless table, on 
which the materi- 
als are spread. 
Each man rapidly 
does his part in the 
construction of one 
tamale,which is im- 
mediately dropped 
into a tin boiler in 
the rear, and al- 
lowed the pre- 
scribed one hour’s 
steaming. 
The “Haunted 
Swing” is a near neighbor of the “ Ta- 
male Cottage,” and is the source of much 
mystification and merriment. One en- 
ters what appears to be a furnished par- 
lor, and finds a seat in a large swing, 
which is suspended from a beam. The 
two or three dozen people who share the 
experiment take their places gingerly 
in the six compartments,and the electric 
lights are then turned on, and the doors 


closed. 

At the first swing of the great cradle, 
the youth in charge urges you not to 
feel nervous,—a sure way of encoura- 
ging hysterical symptoms. Everyone 
takes a grip on the seat; the man in 
front holds on to his hat, and a pair of 
lovers hold on to each other. Another 
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rock of the swing, and yet another still 
higher, and the youth calls out, “ Now, 
over she goes !”’ 

Immediately, as far as eye and feeling 
can determine, the swing makes a giddy 
revolution on its axis, amid the wildest 
excitement of the passengers. When 
you appear to be hanging from the ceil- 
ing, looking down upon the chairs, table, 
and piano, and wondering how in the 
world you manage to hold on, the old 
darky next you collapses with a sepul- 
chral groan, her cracked voice raised in 
prayer, and shouting that the world has 
come to an end. Others slide down 
under the seats, and not a man present 
but is doing his utmost to keep some 
woman from jumping out. 

The truth is, the swing does not go 
over at all, but the walls and floor of the 
room do. When this is understood, it 
will be seen how ridiculous is the cir- 
cumstance of an old man seating him- 
self on one of the chairs in the parlor, 
and declaring, he “ guessed he’d see the 
young folks try it first.” In fact, he 
proved so obstinately determined that 
it took some minutes of persuasion on 
the part of the managers, to make him 
consent to try his luck with the others. 

While in the vicinity of the Haunted 
Swing the attention is arrested by the 
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oratorical flourishes of a dapper little 
man in a spick-and-span dress suit, who 
is haranguing the crowd before the 
Egyptian Hall. Inside this hall is the 
constantly recurring phenomenon of a 
beautiful girl being transformed into a 
marble statue of Pharaoh’s Daughter. 
The delusion is exquisite, and is really a 
wonderful illustration of what effects 
can be produced by the scientific man- 
ipulation of mirrors and calcium lights. 

The Santa Barbara Amphibion is a 
favorite resort for visitors from the East 
and such of our own people as come 
from inland sections. The seals are of 
the two varieties found on the San 
Miguel Island, where they were cap- 
tured with the lasso by Spaniards, and 
brought to San Francisco for exhibition. 
The building in which they are kept is 
built after the style of Mexican archi- 
tecture, and makes a picturesque corner 
tothe street. The keeper is a robust 
Spaniard, bearing the historic name of 
Juarez. He has trained his charges to 
various tricks, and treats them like so 
many dogs. There are fifteen altogether, 
five having died since they were brought 
to the Fair. The building is not so 
arranged as to let in the sun, and the 
sleek, wriggling monsters are debarred 
from their greatest luxury —warming 
themselves on the rocks. They are fed 
on herring, and will greedily, one after 
the other, climb the steps leading up 
from the tank, push open a wicket gate 
with their snouts, and come floundering 
on the floor where Juarez stands with 
the fish. Each in turn stretches its 
neck to an alarming length to reach the 
herring, and is even induced to climb 
on a chair and up its back to secure the 
tantalizing tidbit. 

Before the crowd begins to gather on 
the grounds, if it be a sunny day, Juarez 
coaxes his unwieldy pets out from the 
tank through a side door, and then is 
seen the novel spectacle of a line of 
dripping, flapping seals out for a morn- 
ing’s saunter down the street. They 
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remind one of nothing so muchas gigan- 
tic snails, leaving behind them wet 
trails on the dusty thoroughfare. 
Across an angle of street stands the 
pagoda-shaped building of the Chinese 
exhibit, its pink walls and curving roofs 
making a perfect picture of graceful 
architecture. The Chinese merchants 
of San Francisco have spared no pains 
or expense to make their exhibit one of 
the richest and most unique at the Fair. 
The men in charge are patterns of suav- 
ity and intelligence, and 
cheerfully explain the use 
or meaning of the many 
wonderful thingsin sight. 
To the right of the en- 
trance is a large apart- 
ment, where tea and 
sweetmeats are served on 
square ebony tables 
which are stiffly set about 
with six square stools, 
Directly opposite the tea 
room is an elaborate out- 
spread of China ware of beautiful 
and costly patterns. A court oc- 
cupies the center of the first 
floor, and is filled with choice 
plants peculiar to Chinese cul- 
tivation, their heavy odors 
weighting theair. Lanterns ofall 
conceivable colors swing on lines 
stretched from corner to corner 
of the ceiling, and the walls are 
the background of every imagin- 
able decoration known to Chi- 
nese art. 
To the left and right of the 
court are the compartments set 
apart for the display of different 
branches of Chinese manufac- 
ture. The furniture carved in 
ebony and inlaid with intricate 
patterns of mother-of-pearl, and 
the samples of embroidered silk 
draperies, are especially magni- 
ficent. A mimic Chinese temple, 
parlor, and pagoda, in filigree 
silver and coral, and two glit- 
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tering models of junks, representing 
male and female dragons, are evidently 
the special pride of the attendants. 

In the industrial department are 
frames of silk cocoons, stalks of sugar 
cane, and sheaves of rice. Some Chi- 
nese children were examining the rice 
with curiosity, for being natives of Cal- 
ifornia, they had never seen it before. 

The Joss house, and a spacious recep- 
tion room fitted after the custom of 
Chinese grandees, are hardly less places 
of interest than the theater, which is 
included in the building. The troupe 
numbers a dozen grown men, and twenty 
padded and painted little Chinese ur- 
chins, all under twelve years of age. Al- 
ways during the afternoon and through- 
out the evening, visitors to the building 
can hear through the thin partition sep- 
arating the theater from the main hall, 
the twang of rasping fiddles and the 
high falsetto of the actors. 

The cyclorama of Kilauea is the grand- 
est exhibit at the Midwinter Fair. Its 
realism is something awful and stupen- 
dous, and it is doubtful if the actual 
Kilauea could leave upon the mind a 
more vivid or lasting impression. One 
views it from a central ridge in the vol- 
cano, where lakes and streams of liquid 
lava and fire-lined blow-holes and chasms 
are in the foreground, while in the mid- 
dle distance are the jagged, illumined 
walls of the crater, backed by the snow 
summits of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa 
on the one side, and on the north, east, 
and south, a vast half circle of lower 
peaks runs to a moonlight expanse of 
the Pacific. The effect is intensified by 
the shifting of lights, the shriek of escap- 
ing steam, and the coming on the scene 
of a white-robed priest, who pauses on 
the brink of a boiling lake and hoarsely 
supplicates the goddess Pele. When 
the barbaric chant is ended, the priest 
slowly descends into darkness, and four 
young Hawaiians take his place and rav- 
ish the ear with the entrancing songs 


of modern Hawaii. 
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The main building of the Hawaiian 
village is under the superintendence of 
Mrs. Mary Piilani Cook, an educated, 
refined woman, who is part American 
on her father’s side, and whose husband 
was a descendant of the famous Captain 
Cook. Mrs. Cook is a personal friend 
of the unhappy Liliuokalani, and your 
interest in the royal equipments of the 
court and palace here on exhibition is 
greatly increased by her soft-spoken 
words of explanation. You look upon 
the throne, furniture, and uniform of 
the late King, his yellow mantle of 00 
feathers, and embroidered saddle trap- 
pings, and feel a distinct shock when a 
richly dressed lady at your side, view- 
ing the royal habiliments through gold- 
mounted eyeglasses,says coarsely,‘ Why 
in the world did n’t you have the Queen 
here too?” 

Mrs. Cook flushes, but answers with 
dignity, “ Because, madam, our Queen 
is not on exhibition.” 

There are small circular huts in the 
village, made of plaited grass and tree 
ferns, after the manner of primitive 
house building in Hawaii. Before them 
the enormous ox, “ apalahama,” stalks 
with dignity, bearing astride his back a 
native woman in a bifurcated habit of 
freckled calico. Here and there about 
the plaza groups of islanders in white 
flannel suits and caps, and girls in gay 
petticoats laugh and chatter joyously, 
though two of the field pieces used by 
the troops to defend the royal palace 
point directly at them over a barricade 
of sand-bags. 

At the right of the great court, and 
on past the Administration Building, a 
weather-scarred old stage coach, drawn 
by six horses, is jerked crazily up the 
road leading to a west corner of the 
grounds, which is set apart for the ’49 
Camp. On the flat top of the rickety 
vehicle, a number of booted and bloused 
passengers yell discordantly, and now 
and again give wild flourishes of hats 


and six-shooters. Behind the coach, 
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but hopelessly in the rear, a train of 
laden pack mules toils wearisomely 
toward the same goal. There is noth- 
ing gay or inviting in either the stage 
or the dust-streaked mules; neverthe- 
less a crowd hurries after, their faces 
expressive of various degrees of inter- 
estandamusement. The trees on either 
side the curving grade are now guide 
posts, with rude lettered scraps of boxes 
nailed awry on their trunks. These in- 
scriptions are laughingly read aloud by 
the passers: “49 miles to Ragtown”; 
“39 miles to Piety Hill”; “9 miles to 
Gold Gulch.” 


An unexpected turn in the road, and 
the noisy procession crowds into the 
narrow street of an old-time mining 
camp, where all sorts of cabins, make- 
shift shanties,and dugouts, run irreg- 
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ularly to the broken gulch which gives 
the town its name. Beyond this rough 
gap is seen the blue water of the Sac- 
ramento stealing down from pine for- 
ests, which belt the snow-piled ridges 
of Mount Shasta. At the base of this 
noble peak, in the immediate walls of 
the gulch, the miners are at work tak- 
ing out gold. ‘On every hand are the 
appliances of practical mining,— sluice- 
boxes, cradles, and pans, a line or two 
of precipitous flume, and the _ black 
mouth of a shaft or tunnel. 

Near the entrance of the town is the 
old toll house, brought down from Rob- 
inson’s Ferry. Its occupants are two 
historical characters, James S. Brown, 
and Israel Evans. These men were 
called to the Camp from their home in 
Utah, that visitors to the Midwinter 
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i‘air might see and converse with the 
only two living witnesses of the first 
taking out of gold in California by other 
than natives. A former comrade of 
Brown and Evans, Henry W. Bigler, 
kept a diary of those early days at Sut- 
ter’s Mill, and the records were after- 
wards revised by John S. Hittell, and 
published in the September OVERLAND 
for 1887. The memorable occurrence 
took place on January 24, 1848, when 
James S. Brown had barely attained his 
twentieth birthday. He is still in the 
prime of life, hale, and keen-eyed, and 
possessed of a stalwart frame, which, 
unfortunately, lacks one leg, the missing 
limb having been accidentally shot off 
ina bear hunt. The homely terseness 
and sincerity of his language are well 
nigh dramatic : — 

“We were soldiers in the Mormon 
Battalion, Israel and me, and started to 
California the day after my baptism. 
We reached the Coast by the southern 
route. The Mexican War was over, and 
our company was disbanded at Los An- 
geles. A part of the boys then marched 


AMALES, 


to Sutter’s Fort, and six of us went to 
work on the mill. I worked at whip- 
sawing. It was in the mill race that 
Marshall picked up something that 
looked like gold. He handed the flakes 
to me in his hat, and I bit them to see 
if they were gold. I could n’t be sure 
till I had tested further, so I went in to 
the fire, and tried to melt the metal, but 
could n’t do it. I knew then that it was 
gold, and went back to where they were 
working, and said, ‘ Boys, it is gold!’ 
They all laughed and shouted, and there 
wasn’t much work done that day. 
Henry Bigler was honest and faithful, 
and tells the story true, but he didn't 
go into details. I’ve thought a good 
deal about those days, and am getting 
up a pamphlet that will have the whole 
thing set down as it happened. 1 don't 
know of any other man at Sutter’s who 
kept a diary but Bigler. We didn't 
any of us know the importance time 
would give to what we saw. At first 
Cap. Sutter was mad about the gold, 
and swore a good deal, and said the dis- 
covery would ruin him. He wanted to 
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build a grist mill and saw mill on the 
American River, and we had skilled 
hands in our company that was willing 
to work, and take pay in cattle, horses, 
and grub. He was afraid we ’d throw up 
the job and go to digging, but we stuck 
to our contract, and finished the mills. 
Afterwards we dug out enough gold to 
make each of us a small pile to take 
back to our friends.” 

Israel Evans listened respectfully to 
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States. We built bridges, burnt forests, 
and blazed our way through cajons, un. 
til we had marked out what was long 
known as the old Carson immigrant 
road. Our wagons was the first to go 
East. There was seventeen all togeth- 
er,and we crossed mostly on snow 
drifts. Each man had from five hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred dollars’ worth 
of gold dust. We packed our outfit on 
mules, and one man lost his gold and 


oo a 


UNCLE JIMMY WHITTSON.,! 


this account, with now and again an as- 
senting nod or word. He isarheumatic 
little man, with a shock of sandy hair 
and beard, intelligent eyes and fore- 
head, and the kindest, most conciliatory 
manner in the world. When his com- 
panion ceased, he gave a deprecatory 
cough, and in a_mild but convincing 
tone took up the thread of narrative :— 

“When we quit hunting for gold, we 
started to open out a wagon road to the 


the writing of this article Mr. Whittson has 
I sadly injured by being run over just outside of the 
I (rounds. 


since 


all his traps, by his mule getting scared 
at buffalo and running off. We was the 
first to take gold back to St. Jo and 
Omaha, and the first to bring the news 
of the great discovery. Before this it 
was put in print by Sam Brannan in 
San Francisco. By May roth the first 
mule train after gold reached Salt Lake 
Valley, and from that on they come by 
the hundreds.” 

The mimic representation of Sutter’s 
Fort, the office of Sam Davis’ paper, 
“ The Midwinter Appeal,” and Marshall's 
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cabin, are objects of special attention at 
“Gold Gulch.” Before the printing of- 
fice are the two cannon that fired the 
first shots from Sutter’s Fort in 1839. 
The rocker and pan used by Marshall in 
the first washing out of gold, the chair 
and washboard belonging to Mrs. Wei- 
mer, who was the camp cook,—the chair 
cost seventy-five dollars, and the wash- 
board was made of lumber at a dollar a 
foot,— a variety of rough tools and fire- 
arms, and some half dozen musty books 
of mining and religious import, are a 
few of the articles whch were once the 
property of James Marshall. This col- 
lection is under the supervision of John 
Schippman, a clean, bright-eyed old 
man, with a snow-white beard falling 
to a point from under his shaven chin. 

Every mining town has its unique 
characters, and “Gold Gulch” is no ex- 
ception tothe rule. Opposite the “ Cal- 
averas Cabin,” before a rude dugout cur- 
tained with canvas, there is seen dur- 
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ing sunshiny hours the dignified, pic- 
turesque figure of Captain Newton H. 
Chittenden, the famous North Ameri 
can explorer. The Captain’s ethnologi- 
cal collection was a much-talked-of feat- 
ure of the World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
tion, and includes articles of every im- 
aginable kind used by native Western 
tribes. Weapons of wartare, ornaments, 
skeletons, and innumerable other relics 
of American antiquity, have been gath- 
ered by this indefatigable man, and clas- 
sified with a nicety and judgment that 
could result only from scientific percep- 
tion and training. Captain Chittenden 
is a handsome man of fifty, a native of 
Connecticut, a graduate of Columbia 
College, and a resident of Santa Bar- 
bara since the year 1873, until he entered 
upon his career as explorer of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Coast from 
Mexico to Alaska. The Chittenden col- 
lection, which is now on exhibition at 
the Midwinter Fair, has been donated 
to the Province of British Columbia in 
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recognition of the appreciation shown 
Captain Chittenden by this people. 
The “ Washoe Seeress” is also mak- 
ing her headquarters at the Camp. Ne- 
vada pioneers with difficulty recognize 
in this weird personage their once jolly 
hostess of the Bowers mansion. Sandy 
Bowers wasat one time the richest miner 
at Gold Hill, and he and his good wife 
spent money like water in entertaining 
their friends. Their magnificent man- 
sion on the banks of Washoe Lake has 
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was once presented to the Queen, and 
whose court dress cailed forth elaborate 
descriptions in the London journals. 
Surely, Romance is taking a gala day at 
Gold Gulch ! 

Coming retrospectively out of the snug 
cabin set apart for the “ Seeress,” I saw 
in the main street the gaunt figure of a 
man pushing before him a rude wheel- 
barrow. He was dressed in rags, and 
the sole covering on his feet were squares 
of untanned ox-hide tied on, hair side 


MARSHALL'S COMPANIONS, BROWN AND EVANS. 


stood untenanted for years. Its furniture 
alone is said to have cost a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“Tt is not true, as everyone supposes, 
that Sandy left mein poverty,” the poor 
lady asserts. “ I hada hundred thousand 
dollars and the house, besides some min- 
ing stock, but I took bad advice, and 
lost everything. I was born with the 
gift cf second sight, and the good God 
added to it the understanding of astrol- 
ogy, so I make my living by telling for- 
tunes,” 

A strange calling for a woman who 


In the 


out, with frayed pieces of rope. 
barrow were a sooty frying-pan and a 
coffee-pot, a few parcels tied up ina 


sack, and a scant roll of blankets. The 
man’s face, under his broken hat-rim, 
was burnt to a dark leather, and his hair 
and beard were shockingly unkempt. 
He seemed eager to talk, and the by- 
standers closed about him to listen. 
“They call'me the Man Friday. | 
wheeled this barrow all the way across 
the Plains, and got to Hangtown in just 
one hundred and fifty-five days from the 
time I left Council Bluffs. I carried the 
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load you see, and reached the mines with 
one ounce of bacon, four ounces of shirt, 
and a thousand pounds of energy.” 

At all hours of the day and night, life 
at the Camp goes on fast and furious. 
Through the open door of a gambling 
den, an ominous wrangling is heard 
above the chink of coin and glasses, and 
at intervals the sharp report of a pistol 
chills the blood of the peaceable visitor. 
Across the way the sound of fiddles 
and uproarious laughter shows that a 
Mexican fandango is in full swing, and 
the uncurtained windows of a barn-like 
structure give fleeting glimpses of the 
gaudily dressed dancers. The dance 
hall has a corner walled in fora general 
post office, where camp methods fo 
handling Uncle Sam’s postal service can 
be studied at leisure. The letters are 
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thrust into pasteboard boxes, and cigar 
boxes, which are tacked with some at- 
tempt at regularity on the walls, and 
a smooth-faced man named Jim Arm- 
strong, does double duty as postmas- 
ter and Justice of the Peace. A bar is 
in active operation at the farther end 
of the hall, next to the musicians’ stand, 
and the opposite corner is partitioned 
off into a “ Ladies’ Corral”’ or dressing 
room. 

The dark, dissipated face of the dan- 
cing master is in strong contrast with 
the blond, good-natured visage of his 
“pard,” “ Slim Jim,’ who is a gambler by 
profession. This young man is conspicu- 
ously decked out ina plug hat, diamond 
studs as big as buttons, swallow-tail 
coat, and check trowsers. Thetwo divide 
the honors of the ball room, and are un- 


THE PROFESSOR OF DANCING. 
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sparing in their efforts to promote order 
in their own peculiar fashion. If aman 


will not dance, the Professor, acting in 
his official capacity, fires a load of bird- 
shot into his legs, which sets the poor 
fellow hopping regardless of time ; or if 
pretty Carmen is not sufficiently ap- 
plauded, the bold Slim Jim promptly 


A PA E 


puts a bullet through the heart of the 
most laggard, and then grandly orders 
his fawning admirers to ‘remove the 
dee bris !” 

Life is hardly less hilarious at the Oro 
‘ino Concert, where singing and ballet 
dancing win the wildest plaudits under 
the energetic management of two hand- 
some young bloods, familiarly known 
about camp as Bonanza Ben and Nug- 
vet Ned. 
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In the corral facing the popular eat- 
ing house of “ Root-Hog-or-Die,” a score 
of late arrivals, — bull-whackers, dis- 
charged Mexican soldiers, and China- 
men,—are unloading their tired beasts, 
while the barking dogs, the fierce growl 
of a caged grizzly, the whinnying and 
stamping of frightened horses, and the 
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bawling of an itinerant showman add to 
the clamor and confusion. The fold 
coach in which Horace Greeley took*his 
famous ride with Hank Monk is backed 
up alongside a “ prairie schooner” minus 
its rigging of bent bows and canvas. 
Indeed, so realistic is the whole picture, 
that one’s “store clothes’ seem wretch- 
edly out of keeping, and nothing short 
of an open violation of Gold Gulch eti- 
quette. 
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When order is restored in the corral, 
the men, conversing jocularly, betake 
themselves to supper. The appetizing 
aroma of coffee and fried bacon fills the 
air, and the cheerful rattle of tin is heard 
from within. Great puffs of smoke 
ascend in the twilight ether from the 
stone-throated chimneys of “ Root-Hog- 
or-Die” and “ Rest-for-the-Weary,” — 
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under it and heaped plentifully upon the 
closed cover, and the whole buried from 
sight for several hours. This is the 
favorite method used by the miners, and 
the most hypercritical must pronounce 
in favor of steamed beans as against the 
time-honored Boston baked beans. 

A curious relic of pioneer life found 
in the ’49 Camp is a bona fide bill of 


SENORITA CARMEN. 


the most pretentious hotel in the place. 
The large dining room is papered with 
IXastern journals, those with pictures 
being given prominence, and a dozen 
vil-cloth covered tables stand about the 
clean-swept floor. 

In a small outbuilding the proprietor 
of the “Rest-for-the-Weary,’—one Papa 
Peakes, a jovial gentleman, who knows 
a miner’s idiosyncrasies by heart,—is 
personally superintending the steaming 
of a huge pot of beans. The pot is stood 
in a hole in the ground, with live coals 


fare furnished to guests of the Eldorado 


Hotel, Hangtown, in 1850. It reads as 
follows :— 
sour. 
$1 00 | Oxtail (short)....$1.5 
ROAST. 


Bean 


Beef, Mexican (prime cut) 

Beef, Upalong 

Beef, 

Beef, with one Potato (fair size) 

Beef, tame, from the States........... 
VEGETABLES. 

Baked Beans, plain 

Baked Beans, greased 
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Two Potatoes (medium size) 

Two Potatoes (peeled) 
ENTREES, 

Sauerkraut 

Bacon, Fried 

Bacon, Stuffed 

Hash, low grade 

Hash, 18 carats 


Codfish Balls, per pair 
Grizzly, Roast 
Grizzly, Fried 
Jack Rabbit (whole) 
PASTRY. 
Rice Pudding, plain 
Rice Pudding, with Molasses 
Rice Pudding, with Brandy Peaches 
Square Meal, with Dessert, $3.00. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
GOLD SCALES ON THE END OF THE BAR. 


“ Beef upalong ” is a terse way of des- 
ignating cuts up along the neck. 

Some of the cabins at Gold Gulch 
are genuine 49ers, brought to the Mid- 
winter Fair in sections from mining 
districts. The most commodious and 
best preserved is the one built thirty- 


eight years ago by Senator George C. 
Perkins, and occupied by him while he 
was taking out gold at Thompson’s 


Flat. It is made of logs fitted with no 
mean skill, and chinked with clay, the 
interior smoked to a dark finish by fires 
which once blazed in the capacious 
chimney. The furniture of the cabin 
consists of a rough 
bedstead, a pine table 
which age and a gener- 
ous amount of bacon 
fat have wrought toa 
mottled polish,an enor- 
mous wood-box, shelves 


FRIDAY’S TRAVELING EQUIPAGE, 


VoL. xxiii—38. 
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on which are work articles found indis- 
pensable to primitive housekeeping, and 
a battered sardine box for a soap dish, 
nailed up near the door. The old ’49er 
in charge is careful that nothing escapes 
the eye of the visitor. He points to tag 
ends of discolored rags fluttering from 
the crevices, and says gravely,— 

“You can git some notion of the kind 
of shirts Mr. Perkins worein them days.” 

Next the Perkins cabin are three 
walls of rotting shakes,—all that re- 
mains of the shanty built by the million- 
aire, John Mackay, when he made his 
first big strike in Sierra. A few rods to 
the right is the fac simile of a cabin once 
belonging to the late Major William 
Downie. There is fresh crape over the 
door, and more than one gray-headed 
pioneer pauses to gaze sorrowfully at it. 
Uncle Jimmy Whittson, the oldest 
miner in the Camp, fixes an earnest eye 
upon the questioner as if to make sure 
of sympathy, before launching upon a 
subject that swells his honest heart : — 

“ Yes, ma’am, that’s the livin’ image 
o’ the Major’s cabin at Downieville. I 
hated to lose old brother Downie, for 
him an’ me’s both Scotchmen, an’ ’bout 
the same age. There wa’n’t no more 
hospitable man in the mines than the 
Major. He was comin’ to meet us here 
from British Columbia, an’ was so feeble 
that the joy of it was too much, an’ he 
jes’ dropped dead on the boat ’fore he 
could git ashore. It ’minded me of a 
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candle with one spark still burnin’, an’ 
the joy jes’ pinched it out. I always 
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hed more vital’ty than him, an’ you 
would n’t think I’m seventy-five,” turn- 
ing his round, unwrinkled face full upon 
me, and smiling with satisfaction at my 
emphatic denial. “ Well, I be, an’ when 
I was young the girls thought me fair 
lookin’; but I’m likea calico that wa’ n’t 
fast colors—I’m fadin’ out.” 

The camp store is fitted up with all the 
essentials of a mining camp. On the end 
of the counter are small scales for the 
weighing of gold dust. A sack of flour is 
labeled “$16 and no Johnny Bugs.” A 
pick, pan, and shovel, stuck ina barrel, 
are marked “2 0z. of gold dust for the 
entire outfit,” and a row of Dutch ovens 
bear the encouraging label, “ Kittles at 
Kost, at $1.00 for One.” Onions are 
“cheap at $1.00 each.” 

The night has settled to a drizzling 
rain, and the large lantern swinging 
from the central beam of the room dim- 
ly lights up the group circled around 
the cheerful fire. Boxes, benches, and 
kegs,are utilized for chairs,and the air is 
hazy with the smoke wreathing up from 
a dozen or more clay pipes. Under the 
genial influence of the pipes and the 
fire, these gray old pioneers while away 
along evening in such a volume of song- 
singing and yarn-spinning as will make 
the experience of a lifetime. 

Ninetta Eames. 
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THE MIDWINTER FAIR CONGRESSES. 


Tue Columbian Exposition has part 
of its significance in the fact that the 
makers of later expositions will be 
obliged to build with reference to artis- 
tic effect. Another fashion set at the 
same time was that of supplementing 
the material exhibit by a spiritual ex- 
hibit. The example set will be followed 
in both cases, yet it is not probable that 
any city will soon attempt to accom- 
plish more in either line than was ac- 
complished in Chicago. The Literary 
and Scientific Congresses held in con- 
nection with the Columbian Exhibition 
unquestionably made a powerful impres- 
sionon many minds. The impulse given 
to some of the inhabitants of San Fran- 
cisco was sufficient to induce them to 
attempt to hold a limited number of 
similar meetings. Some persons espe- 
cially interested sent notices to others 
that were supposed to be of the same 
minc,informing them that a preliminary 
meeting would be held at the Occiden- 
tal Hotel in San Francisco, on the even- 
ing of December 14, 1893. At the meet- 
ing thus called there were enough 
ordinary persons to make the conviction 
prevail that it was not a gathering of 
peculiar people. This was the first solid 
ground of confidence in the undertaking 
that was reached. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. C. A. Murdock, and the Hon. M. 
M. Estee was elected temporary chair- 
man. By-laws were proposed, which 
provided a name and defined the object 
of the association to be formed. The 
object stated was to organize and con- 
duct a series of meetings for the dis- 
cussion of questions in which members 
of the community might be interested. 
The payment of ore dollar or more into 
the treasury of the association was the 
only requirement fixed for membership. 


The officers provided for were a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and an executive committee 
consisting of these officers and five other 
members. The extensive powers and 
duties that were assigned to the execu- 
tive committee indicate the intention of 
the association to have that body pro- 
vide for the holding of such congresses ° 
as it might find advisable, and carry 
them on to such success as might be 
achieved. 

In the congresses to be held under 
this organization it was not proposed to 
make sex a qualification or a disqualifica- 
tion. At this meeting, however, it was 
stated that “progress had already been 
made in the effort to organize a woman’s 
auxiliary congress,” in which “the idea 
is to follow the same line that was taken 
up at Chicago, select the same topics, 
and have them treated during the seven 
days by women.” 

A second general meeting was held at 
the Occidental Hotel on the evening of 
the 20th of December, when the number 
of members of the executive committee 
was increased to twelve, the by-laws 
adopted, and the officers elected. Since 
its formation the executive committee 
has suffered only one change in its mem- 
bership, the substitution of a new mem- 
ber for one resigned, and at present is 
composed of the following persons: Mr. 
James D. Phelan, President ; Mayor L. 
R. Ellert, First Vice-President ; Judge 
John H. Boalt, Second Vice-President ; 
Mr. T. C. Judkins, Secretary ; Mr. Shel- 
don G. Kellogg, Treasurer; Mr. William 
Greer Harrison, Professor Bernard 
Moses, President David Starr Jordan, 
Dr. W. F. McNutt, Mr. W. B. Harring- 
ton, and Mr. George T. Gaden. 

The Executive Committee has met 
regularly once a week, on Friday after- 
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noon, and has held special meetings 
whenever they have been needed. One 
of the earliest questions which the com- 
mittee had to settle proved to be one of 
the most difficult, namely, to determine 
what congresses should be held. There 
were obstacles in the way. The com- 
mittee had no money. The time for 
preparation was short. It required nerve 
to ask distinguished men in the East to 
come three thousand miles at their own 
expense to enlighten us. But in spite 
of the obstacles the committee deter- 
mined to hold acertain number of meet- 
ings, yet it was found to be impossible 
to escape calling them congresses. The 
affairs of each congress, procuring the 
speakers and arranging the program, 
were confided to a special committee 
appointed by the general Executive 
Committee. 

After considering the alternatives of 
holding the congresses on the grounds 
of the Midwinter Fair or nearer the 
center of the city, the committee finally 
designated Golden Gate Hall, on Sutter 
Street, as the place of meeting. The 
dates fixed for the several congresses 
fall within the last-three months of the 
period of the Fair, April, May, and June. 
The congress of Economics and Pol- 
itics will, however, have two series of 
sessions, the first during the last three 
days of March, and the second during 
the last week of April. Two general 
subjects, labor and money, have been 
set for the March meetings, in which 
President E. Benj. Andrews, of Brown 
University, will take a leading part in 
the discussion of money. 

Among the congresses for which more 
or less complete arrangements have been 
made, the most conspicuous are those 
dealing with the following subjects: 
Economics and Politics, Literature, Re- 
ligion, Medicine, Education, Art, Music, 
Temperance, Chemistry, anda Woman’s 
Congress, which appears to be named 
not with reference to the subjects to be 
discussed, but with reference to the sex 
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of those who are to participate in the 
discussion. In the congress of Religion 
the theatrical element which was prom- 
inent in Chicago will be wanting, but 
the list of topics which it is proposed 
to consider, and the standing of the per- 
sons who have this congress in charge, 
indicate that the meetings will be of 
unusual interest. Perhaps the most im- 
portant question to be solved by reli- 
gious congresses is whether genuine and 
thorough toleration among the sects can 
be secured withou developing a spirit 
of indifference with respect to the vital 
features of religion. The congress of 
Economics and Politics will consider, 
in addition to the subjects of money and 
labor, the economic changes due to 
improved facilities of transportation, 
questions relating to the economic de- 
velopment of California, municipal gov- 
ernment, charities, corrections, social 
settlements, and certain other topics to 
be brought forward by the special pref- 
erence of the speakers invited. 

The Educational Congress is bound to 
have abundant material. It will discuss, 
among other subjects, the report of the 
“Committee of Ten,” the Chautauqua 
movement, manual training, and the 
course of study for secondary schools. 
In view of the remarkable revival of in- 
terest in matters of education throughout 
the country, this congress will, undoubt- 
edly, be able to furnish an attractive 
program forthe threedays of its sessions. 

Probably no congress is more closely 
identified with the economic interests 
of the State than that which the chem- 
ists have been asked to organize. It 
will deal with chemistry and its relation 
to industries. In its program will be 
embraced discussions on agricultural 
chemistry, including the chemistry of 
soils and soil products ; technical chem- 
istry, including the chemistry of sugar 
production, explosives, petroleum, as- 
phaltum ; metallurgical chemistry, phar- 
maceutical and medicinal chemistry, 
and other subjects which individual 
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speakers may be interested in bringing 
to the attention of the congress. 

At present it is not possible to speak 
of positive achievements beyond the 
work of preparation for the proposed 
congresses. There is one event, how- 
ever, the mention of which should never 
be omitted from the acts of the Execu- 
tive Committee. This is, of course, the 
Hawaiian Debate. The committee saw, 
as every one saw, that the whole nation 
was becoming dreadfully muddled over 
this subject, and institutued a debate 
on the resolution that the Hawaiian 
Islands should be annexed to the United 
States. The primary object in view in 
arranging for this debate was, naturally, 
to enlighten the American people; the 


secondary object was to raise money to . 


meet the expenses of the Midwinter 
Fair Congresses. With respect to the 
first object, the result was simply mar- 
velous. At the time the debate was held 
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the relations between the President and 
Congress were going from bad to worse. 
But after the masterful argument of 
General Barnes had been overthrown by 
the irresistible eloquence of Colonel 
Irish, there was nothing more to be 
said or done about the matter. The 
national hysteria passed off; Congress 
resumed its tariff talk; and the Presi- 
dent sailed quietly down the Potomac 
to his favorite fishing ground. The 
achievement in pursuit of the secondary 
object of the debate threatened to be 
not quite so brilliant. The income was 
large, but the expenses were also large. 
While the committee was contemplat- 
ing this state of things, the Chairman, 
Mr. Phelan, drew his check for the 
amount of the expenses, and passed it 
over to the Secretary. This made the 
income net, and provided part of the 
funds necessary for meeting the current 
expenses of the several congresses. 
Bernard Moses. 
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WO distinct streams 
of people flow side by 
side at the Fair, name- 
ly, those who go to 
spend money and 
those who go to earn 
it. Viewing many of 
the latter, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, 
“What is to become 
of them when the 
flags are lowered on 
the last féte day?” 
Possibly we, who have 
formed the ‘Fair 


habit,” as an addition to the theater 
habit, the novel habit, and the rest, 
which must be supplied with material 
for their indulgence, may be able to an- 
swer that question. 


The elements that compose the Fair 
are varied. Represented there is tle 
county fair of America,—which corres- 
ponds to the mésse of Germany,—the 
mechanics’ fair of the city, the museum, 
the bazaar, the art gallery, and the cir- 
cus, with possibilities of future addi- 
tions of the Roman Carnival and the 
Mardi Gras. Many of these foreigners, 
coming from the World’s Fair to the 
Midwinter, have prolonged their ab- 
sence from home until what was at first 
an avocation has become a vocation ; and 
should the demand to see the strange 
peoples of the world remain brisk the 
problem of their future would be solved. 

In the Esquimau village the imagina- 
tion supplies a background of snow and 
ice ; but the spectacle of a fur-clad per- 
spiring native, snapping his fifteen feet 
of whip, and shouting “ Put down five 
cent!” which, when he gets, he buries 
and whips out of the ground, yelling, 
“ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay!” brings one back 
to the streets of home with a jerk like 


that which he gives his whip. The 
savage who braves the far ice fields of 
the north to keep the larder of his snow 
hut supplied with blubber, has been 
metamorphosed into a street fakir. At 
least, he adheres rigidly to his native 
dress, which is more than can be’said 
of some. We demand that our foreign- 
ers shall be simon pure, as we demand 
that our coffee shall be hot and strong ; 
and prefer cold water to a lukewarm 
mixture of the two. The combination of 
the Japanese 4zmono, American shoes, 
and a derby hat, is not pleasing. 

The German Village, with its quaint 
houses, is an object lesson in architec- 
ture. From the harmony alone which 
it gives, may we not hope for a beneficial 
result in the future architecture of our 
city? In Papa Seidl’s, one of the res- 
taurants of the Vienna Prater, a bit of 
Austria has been transplanted bodily. 
What unadulterated good cheer beams 
from the countenance of every one con- 
nected with the place! The huge warder 
in leathern jerkin and plumed hat isa 
picture. He stands so rigidly, lantern 
in hand, that one old woman could not 
be convinced that he was not a wax 
figure until she had poked him with her 
umbrella. ‘“ Mercy sakes!” she cried, 
“Tt’s alive!” 

A buxom waitress, clinking her glass 
of beer with that of a gold-braided mu- 
sician, who as one of the magnificent 
Prater orchestra must possess the love 
of music in his soul, is another picture 
which might haveas a fitting background 
the black oak interior of an Austrian 
inn. A vision of what the place would 
be like, were the jolly Hungarian women 
replaced by Americans, rises before one. 
Draggled, careworn, supporting half a 
dozen relatives, and feeling above her 
position, the American would perform 
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her work with a chronic protest ex- 
pressed in face and movement. As for 
accepting a treat from a customer, she 
would never do it as long as a vestige 
of respectability remained. While this 
may be an admirable trait, many an 
artistic picture would be sacrificed. 

Addressed in her own language, one 
of the women became quite confidential. 
“T like Americans, but your people 
here are so different from those of Chi- 
cago,” she asserted, with an expressive 
shrug. “In Chicago, when a gentleman 
took too much wine, he was offensive ; 
here, when a gentleman takes too much 
wine, he is more gentlemanly than 
ever!” 

It is puzzle enough to find one’s way 
out of the bewildering Mirror Maze, 
without attempting to find the myste- 
rious girl, who is the fly imbedded in 
its amber. 

“It is very simple after you under- 
stand the method of construction,” re- 
marked a bright man. “ Follow me, and 
I will show you just how it is done.” 

Too utterly bewildered to attempt any 
lucid explanation I followed passively. 

“You see, it is exactly like the cas- 
tellated element in architecture. Here 
a mirror meeting another at right 
angles, which meets another at right 
angles,and soon. Then you have, here 
a space with three mirrors, here again 
a mirror, here a space,—” but he had 
put his hand, and almost his head as 
well, against a mirror, and his theory 
was exploded. Later, upon being shown 
a pillar which stood entirely alone, he 
retired, a wiser man. 

It is a funny sensation to see one’s 
self multiplied indefinitely. We are 
accustomed to the Jekyll-and-Hyde idea 
of two personalities combined in one 
person, but the spectacle of a man stand- 
ing in the center of a visible, admiring 
group of himself is new. 

To feel truly Brobdignagian, one 
should visit the Japanese tea garden. 
A realization of his own ponderousness 
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pervades the spectator, as he watches 
the preparation of his Liliputian cup of 
tea; and he seats himself gingerly on a 
fragile-looking seat, and spears his sweet- 
meat as if he were a guest at a child’s 
doll party. Extremely gentle, sensitive, 
and poetic, are these odd little people 
While the dainty Yum-Yum, who sat for 
her sketch (p. 378), was posing obedient- 
ly, a party of ladies approached. Not 
wishing to disturb the artist, she kept 
her position ; but the proprietor, who had 
not observed him, rebuked her for her 
inattention to his guests. Whereupon, 
she was so overcome as to be obliged to 
remain invisible for the remainder of 
the day; and the sketch had to be fin- 
ished on another occasion. The native 
artist, who paints characteristic pictures 
upside down while you wait, related 
in triumph how a party of celebrated 
French artists had essayed to do his 
work and failed ignominiously. As he 
sketches, shades in several colors, and 
finishes, all with one stroke of the brush, 
it is not difficult to believe that artists 
of, another school might fail in this. 
With everything Japanese, there is a 
twist, withal a very fascinating one, 
which satisfies their peculiar ideas of 
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proportion. No doubt the fact that the 
trunks and branches of their stunted 
pine tree are a miniature copy of the 
natural tree, while the leaves are of al- 
most normal size, does not in the least 
interfere with their idea of the beauty 
of the whole. 

As you stroll through the Fair, oc- 
casional incongruities strike one forci- 
bly. A procession from Cairo Street 
of loose-jointed, shiftless-looking camels 
swing their beaded necks slowly along, 
while an American brass band follows 
them up with “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys are Marching,” in brisk time. 
A note of similarity between barbaric 
nations is struck in their music, and 
that note is noise,—just plain noise. 
Doubtless the Chinese perceives some 
point of difference between his primi- 
tive drum and cymbal and those of the 
Egyptian, or the Javanese, or the Amer- 
ican Indian, but none is apparent to 
the average ear. In speaking of bar- 
barism, however, we should be careful, 
in the face of the wonderful expressions 
of learning and civilization which the 
past year has presented,—more careful 
than was the Orthodox minister who, at 
the World’s Congress of Religions, 
prayed feelingly for the heathen. 


AN UNWILLING ‘“‘SITTER” FROM ARIZONA, 
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Cairo Street is fascinatingly clamor- 
ous. “Come right in! Don’t fear! 
Camel not hurt; donk not hurt you. 
Name, Frances Cleveland, Mary Ander- 
son, Yankee Doodle, Ta-ra-ra! Come 
right in!” 

The knowledge that one is riding on 
a camel named “Frances Cleveland” 
should help to make an American feel 
at home on her high hump, and make 
the zigzag gait given by the feather-pil- 
low feet as familiar as the motion of the 
national rocking-chair. It remains to be 
said that when one of the proprietors 
heard of the names given the animals 
by their drivers he objected violently, 
fearing that it would not be considered 
respectful to the ladies so honored, and 
the custom was discontinued. One wish- 
es the entreaty to buy “ Cheap suv’neer 
today ” would cease. The remembrance 
of the fezzed and turbaned heads and 
graceful dress of these Orientals, of the 
placid faces of the camels, and their rag- 
gedy, wrinkled limbs, all of which speak 
so plainly of the hot red sand of the 
desert, is the best souvenir one could 
have. Taste varies in regard to the 
dancing. The control over the muscles 
is certainly wonderful, but to unaccus- 
tomed eyes it is closely allied to a dis- 
ease where the muscles are uncontrolled. 
Even the beautiful Belle Baya with her 
wing-like costume, in her dancing re- 
minds one of the convulsive throes of a 
dying bird. -The dancing of the men is 
extremely graceful and fascinating, but 
the camel watches the performance with 
apathy ; and the fierce clash of sword 
and shield, the swift strokes through the 
air, and the whirling bodies, call forth 
only a slobbery sneer. 

Could one be assured that the attrac- 
tion of Boone’s Arena consisted in the 
development of intelligence in the 
trained animals, and not in the danger- 
ous nature of the performance, one could 
enjoy it more fully. The savage 
instinct, the drop of blood bequeathed 
from some ancestor, who gloated over 
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the horrors of the Roman arena, domi- 
nates over all the rest, and revels in the 
presence of danger to human life. Nev- 
ertheless, the command of will power 
over brute force is wonderful. 

In the Liberal Arts Building the gen- 
tle, courteous people of India, and their 
dark-skinned neighbors from Ceylon, 
show their wares with a princely polite. 
ness. A tempting display is their Ben- 
ares brass and inlaid woods, their gor- 
geous embroideries, carvings, and rugs ; 
and over all, like an incense, hangs the 
odor of sandal wood. It is a pleasure 
to meet these soft spoken, velvet-footed, 
shadowy men, whose high-bred hands 
touch their wares lovingly. They offer 


them for inspection with little or no 
praise, as though a capability to appre- 
ciate beauty must respond and yield 
involuntary admiration. 

The Oriental knows little or nothing 
of modern advertising methods, and he 
has failed to grasp the fascination of get- 
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ting something for nothing that allures 


the average American. A woman said 
to her companion, who was looking at 
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some wonderful Eastern carvings, “ Do 
stop looking at those things, and come 
on down this way, where there’s a booth 
where they ’re giving away little grid- 
irons!” 

Instantly the other left her study of 
Oriental workmanship, and started for 
the gridiron attraction. The incident 
brought to mind one at the Columbian 
Fair. A line of struggling men, women, 
and children, a block long, attracted my 
attention, and curiosity led me to ascer- 
tain the cause. Upon nearing the head 
of the pushing line, it was seen that 
something was being given away. That 
precious something, the coveted prize 
for which they had fought and strug- 
gled so fiercely, proved to be a small 
green wax pickle, about an inch in 
length. 


{ April, 


To know how the other half of the 
world livesis always good. Even to 
watch an Indian squaw seated on the 
ground, engaged in putting the handle 
on an earthen pitcher, is a sermon to 
him who will read it. She rolls a strip 
of clay between her palms, like a child 
playing with mud pies ; then she pinches 
a piece out of the end, and it resembles 
a segment of snake with wide open 
mouth. This is fitted over the edge of 
the jug, the end patted into place against 
the bowl, and the pitcher is complete. 
But the self-reliance, the command over 
nature, within this savage, who is so 
serenely independent of all else save 
nature and self, are what amaze. We, 
who are handicapped by a multiplicity 
of needs, vastly independent in associ- 
ated masses, but comparatively helpless 
as separate individuals, yield a wonder 
ing admiration to these capabilities. 

The St. Bernard dogs are noble fel- 
lows, who, like many handsome people, 
rely entirely upon their looks. They 
are none too amiable, we are told; and 
from the gingerly manner in which the 
showmen handle them, there are som” 
people who might almost prefer to be 
lost in the snows of the Alps to meet- 
ing one of them, should he chance to be 
in a bad humor. The mongrels who 
precede these gorgeous specimens of 
the canine race, not having anything 
but brains to carry them through life, 
exhibit a remarkable degiee of intelli- 
gence. Their vivacity is wonderful, 
when one considers that their exhibi- 
tion practically never ceases during the 
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time the Fair is open, but, as the audi- 
ence is constantly replenished, a few 
minutes’ respite only is given between 
each repetition. 
A glass of beer in Heidelberg Castle 
should be a magic draught, by whose aid 
present surroundings would vanish, and 
in their place appear the vine-clad hills 
of the picturesque Rhine. But there 
are ruins and ruins. It is to be hoped 
that,in simulating the ruins of the an- 
cient fortress, our Heidelberg will not 
too closely resemble a more modern 
ruin, and prove to be the Spectatorium 
of Sunset City. Its form has been, un- fortunately, particularly appropriate to 
the undertaking. 

“Gum, buy gum?” said a girl in a 
striking costume, whose dash was punc- 
tuated by a very short skirt and Stanley 
cap, which made one think that she 
might have escaped from “A Hole in 
the Ground ” traveling company. 

“What for?” The man addressed 
gave back question for question. 

“What der yer s’pose? That’s the 
way I make a livin’—by gum!” And 
she left him with a walk that would 
have made her fortune as “ The Tough 
Girl.” 

It was all put on, walk and all. She 

= was only acting a part which she had 
mapped out for herself as being the 
best for her purpose; and one leaves 
her to its fulfillment with a complacent 
conviction of her ability to take care of 
herself. The Blue Gum Girl is all right. 
A ride in the Scenic Railway is one 
of those things which may be said 
to take a nail out of one’s coffin. 
Weare apt to mourn over fleeting 
Youth, without considering that 
there are many ways of postpon- 
ing her departure,—keeping her 
standing in the vestibule with her 
things on, asit were. Such aride, 
where the little. ‘‘thank-you- 
ma’am ” lifts your hair, and you 
give a whoop as you go whirling 
round a corner and plunge down 
a grade, is one way. To keep 
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Youth one must do the things she likes, 
even if it be only masquerading. 

If imitation be the sincerest flattery, 
then the Firth Wheel should be a pleas- 
ant morse] to the inventor of the Ferris. 
The thrills of the latter may all be ex- 
perienced in a milder degree. The ris- 


—? 


ing sensation, as the earth is left behind, 
the panicky conviction that you’re in 
for it and can’t get out, is modified and 
some of the fright eliminated; the sense 
of being the top o’ the heap when one’s 
individual car reaches the highest point 
is there; and after terra firma is reached 
once more, the desire to curdle some 
one else’s blood by treating them toa 
trip, and observing them under the suc- 
cessive stages of the operation, survives. 
Besides all these attractions, the pleas- 
ant picture of where you would Jand 
should the axle break is quite vivid; 
and so it is‘evident that in the Firth 
are to be found all the comforts of a 
wheel. 

After viewing the Ostrich Farm, it is 
easy to believe that the bird is several 
kinds of an idiot. The space taken up 
by the enormous eyes and the bill leaves 
little room for brain matter. All sorts 
of fantastic tales about this creature re- 
cur to mind, and its expressionless gaze 
gives color to them all. Even the story 
of how it will put its yard of neck be- 
tween the wires of a fence, draw it back 
on the other side, and again through the 
first aperture, thus tying a knot it has 
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not sense to untie, which thus proves 
to be its fatal noose, seems perfectly 
probable. Doubt attacks the reiterated 
statement that the male relieves the fe- 
male from the care of the eggs while she 
goes in search of food. How could such 
a ninny be placed in charge of anything ? 
The metamorphosis by which fluffy 
masses of dainty plumes for my lady’s 
bonnet are evolved from the draggled, 
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the defiance of the law of gravity, which 
makes the verity of eyesight doubtful, 
and suggests the airy creations of dream- 
land. Foote’s Museum is a misnomer. 
With its other quaint illusion, it should 
be called “the stuff that dreams are 
made of.” 

The Sioux Indians are as blood-curd- 
ling in their war and ghost dances as can 
be expected of them, done up as they 
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raggedy, uncurled plumage of this gi- 
gantic bird is a marvel. 

Dainty Ariel who, like Shakespeare’s 
airy spirit, answers our pleasure “to fly, 
to swim, to ride on the curl’d clouds,” 
floats in an unknown ether. Who has 
not dreamed of flying, of sweeping great 
strong wings up, up toward the light, has 
missed a great joy. Why is it that Ariel 
recalls this gift from the eccentric mas- 
ter of dreams, though there be only a 
slight resemblance between her floating 
body and the rush of strong pinions 
through space? It is something in the 
poise of the figure, the scorn of earth, 


are in canton flannel and turkey feath- 
ers. As the horses of the fire patrol, 
when the noon hour sounds for drill, can- 
not be expected to exhibit the excite- 
ment produced by an alarm of fire, so 
these savages cannot be expected to 
move through their drill with other feel- 
ing than that of a tame indifference. 
At a distance of half a mile a jinrik- 
isha runner might be taken, possibly, 
for a Japanese, but at nearer view dis- 
enchantment must follow. The broad 
Hibernian face and the characteristic 
roll of the large figure are rendered gro- 
tesque by the tiny cap and skin-tight 
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suit. The squat Japanese who accom- 
panies the jinrikisha of memory is so 
very different. A suggestion that speed 
is not specially desired might be given. 
It is not so very far around the Court, 
nor around the Fair either, for that mat- 
ter; and for an elderly lady to be whisked 
to her destination far in advance of her 
party is not the best policy, when future 
patronage is considered. 

To shape the human form divine from 
a roll of butter does not seem strange, 
in view of the tiny wax model of Miss 
Hosmer’s Isabella, of which we have 
heard. The marvel is that countless 
maids who have patted and puttered 
over a bowl of butter, alone in a cool 
dairy by a vine-hung window, have not 
discovered the plastic nature of the 
material in their hands and become 
sculptors. It is known that they all 
make corduroy roads and ranges of roll- 


ing knolls across the bowl, and the next 
step would seem to be the curve of the 


humanarm. The Butter Sculptress of 
Centennial fame does well ; but for that 
reason there exists a wonder that one 
of her degree of talent could be guilty 
of her artistic crimes. To be able to 
model a head-as well as she does, and 
then to commit the atrocity of placing 
the Hall of Records like a revolting 
excrescence in the Mayor’s throat, for 
instance, is a curious incongruity of 
elements. 

One might hear for the length of a 
lifetime about the “ hanging wall,” “ foot 
wall,” “stope,” and “shaft” of a mine 
without forming any clear idea of their 
meaning. But to be drawn into the 
bowels of the earth,— or into a black- 
ness equally pitchy,— by a real, live 
donkey, and to see the vague technical- 
ities of mining parlance in the flesh, as 
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it were, accomplishes in a few minutes 
what many days of study might not suc- 
ceed in doing. The realistic entrance 
to the Colorado Gold Mine, and the in- 
genious mechanism that portrays the 
workings of a modern mine in full opera- 
tion on a miniature scale, are remark- 
ably instructive. The tiny puppets, an 
inch or so in height, that toil and burrow 
in their shafts and levels, give the im- 
pression of how a giant a hundred times 
the size of man would regard his cease- 
less delving for gold. For this — buried 
hundreds of feet beneath the surface of 
the beautiful earth — he gives his life, 
in the search for something that is an 
equivalent of dubious value. Viewing 
the proceeding from the giant’s point 
of view, the game could hardly be re- 
garded as worth the candle. 

“We fly with our own wings,” is the 
independent motto of the Oregon Hy- 
draulic Mining exhibit. What a thrill 
the words “pay dirt” impart! They 
will always glitter in the history of the 
State, and posterity will feel something 
of the fascination of the solitary miner 
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in his mountain fastnesses,as he watches 
the shelving bottom of his rocker for 
“color.” To watch the operation of 
washing genuine pay dirt for gold is as 
fascinating as to watch Joshua Whit- 
comb wind up the old clock with the 
crank, and draw upa real, mossy bucket 
of real water from the well, or to eat 
maple wax that has been strung on real 
snow. It is all a part of history. 
Masses of pink, azure, and golden tulle, 
magically flung upward, lightly, noise- 
lessly, like some spell cast upon a “ fairy 
ring” in the moonlight, is the wonder- 
ful electric fountain. A central jet, 
which surrounding clusters playfully 
strive to catch, higher, higher, now 
almost reaching, and again falling back 
only to rush upward with fresh vigor. 
And underneath the fairy ring, where 
water is transformed to an _ etherial 
fluid, there is a subterranean cavern, we 
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are told, where the magicians who pro- 
duce these miracles brew their potent 
spells. 

“ Prettier than anything at Chicago,” 
is the popular verdict of those who view 
the Bonet Electric Tower. While the 
old aphorism in regard to comparisons 
should always be remembered, still it 
must be conceded that there is ground 
for this remark. It were hard to find 


anything prettier than this obelisk of 
myriads of lights, which flash and 
change like thousands of rainbow-col- 
ored sensitive anemones. It is like a 
wonderful triumph in pyrotechnics, 
whose life is usually of a few minutes’ 


duration, but which man’s genius has 
caught and crystallized, subject to his 
pleasure. A graceful, jewel-studded 
spire, it stands out against the indigo 
sky like a creation from Aladdin's 
palace, and from its point of vantage 
flings its pennon of white light over the 
horizon. 

A new moon,— which every one was 
glad to note was a dry one,— hung in 
the western sky, its dark portion un- 
usually distinct and outlined by a thread 
of silver. ‘O, look!” cried a woman in 
the crowd, “ They 've turned the search- 
light on the moon!” 

The Fair is, or should be, essentially 
a place for leisure,—a breathing spot in 
the bustling activity of the average life ; 
and to enjoy it one should leave the 
seven-league boots in which he rushes 
through existence outside the gates. 
The breadwinners of the Fair should 
bear in mind that its bread-eaters do not 
care to be hurried at table. To absorb; 
to saunter aimlessly, letting vagrant 
fancy have its head and carry one where 
it will; if instructed at all, to be so un- 
consciously ; to have no plans, no pro- 
grams to carry out, no anything of that 
with which we overcrowd our days,— 
this is the spirit of the Fair. 

Elizabeth S. Bates. 
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THE LIGHTING 


When Assistant Electrical Engineers 
Sprout and Meredith started with three 
laborers, about the middle of December, 
to plant poles around the Central Court, 
the prospect of getting the lighting 
plant installed and in operation looked 
very dim. Not a single engine or dy- 
namo had arrived on the grounds, no 
foundations were built, the buildings of- 
fered little protection from the weather, 
work was barely started on the boilers, 
the Annex to Machinery Hall was still 
a matter of conjecture. 

In August an attempt was made at 
Chicago to induce the various electrical 
companies to send such operative ex- 
hibits as would suffice to furnish power 
for the illumination of the grounds and 
buildings. The expense connected with 
the electrical exhibits at the World’s 
Fair had, however, been so great that 
none of the companies would even con- 
sider the proposition of doing anything 
for the California Exposition without 
the idea of making a large profit. On 
the first of October not a single step 
had been taken in the direction of secur- 
ing boilers, engines, or dynamos. 

Early in the history of the Exposition, 
short as it has been, the most prominent 
engine builders of San Francisco re- 
fused to give any financial aid or coun- 
tenance to the Exposition, unless the 
Executive Committee agreed to use only 
engines manufactured on the Pacific 
Coast. This brought a series of com- 
plications into the solution of the electric 
lighting plant that had been unforeseen. 
In any operative plant, engines must be 
designed to fit the machines they oper- 
ate. It now became a serious question 
as to what the engine builders of San 
Francisco could offer in the way of en- 
gines for running the dynamos neces- 
sary for the electric plant, and to what 
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extent they might show their ability to 
build engines on this Coast. An inter- 
view with each and all of the engine 
builders of San Francisco showed a 
desire on their part to wait and see what 
would be done by other people. Know- 
ing that delay was fatal to any possibility 
of successfully lighting the Exposition, 
the Finance Committee finally issued 
invitations to all of the engine men of 
San Francisco to assemble at the Ex- 
position headquarters and see what they 
could offer. In response to thirty-seven 
invitations sent forth there were three 
replies, and on the first of November 
the Executive Committee had a faint 
assurance that it might possibly get the 
use of one 150 horse power engine, and 
one 25 horse power engine. There were 
indefinite promises of engines amount- 
ing to 2200 horse power in the aggre- 
gate. 

In the meantime, new concessions 
were daily granted, it was decided to 
build annexes to main buildings, the 
space granted by the Park Commission 
was quadrupled in extent. A contract 
had been made for the construction of a 
great tower, which the Exposition was to 
illuminate and make the leading attrac- 
tion of the Fair. The original estimate 
made by the Director General that 1000 
horse power would be sufficient for the 
illumination was increased to 2500 horse 
power. 

By the middle of October not.a single 
engine had been absolutely secured for 
the use of the Exposition. At this time 
the Executive Committee applied to the 
Navy Department, to have Past Assist- 
ant Engineer A. M. Hunt detailed to 
take charge of the installation and op- 
eration of the mechanical engineering 
plant necessary for the operation of the 
dynamos still to be obtained. Mr. Hunt’s 
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services were finally secured on the 13th 
of November, and in addition to the work 
he was detailed to take charge of, the 
Committee kindly allowed him to under- 
take the task of locating and conciliating 
exhibitors and concessionaires. Without 
the indefatigable efforts of Mr. Hunt, 
the lighting of the Exposition would, 
doubtless, have been much delayed. 

The engines, boilers, and dynamos, 
necessary for furnishing light could not 
have been purchased and iastalled for 
less than $200,000. The Executive Com- 
mittee could not for a moment contem- 
plate an expense of this kind. The only 
chance of getting the machinery was to 
have the various manufacturing com- 
panies enter into the spirit of the Expo- 
sition as a great commercial enterprise, 
and to take advantage of the opportunity 
to call attention to the excellent quali- 
ties of their machines. Engines and 
dynamos suffer little from careful use, 
and may be rented. Boilers, however, 
deteriorate rapidly, and once used, be- 
come much reduced in value. 


Early in October, the local agent of 
the Fort Wayne Company offered the 
Exposition the free use of two sixty- 


light arc machines. These furnish suf- 
ficient light for the Central Court. A 
small amount of surplus electrical ma- 
chinery is kept on hand in the city of 
San Francisco. Machines are either 
manufactured or sent from the East to 
meet demands. There is little sale for 
large incandescent light machines. The 
electrical companies absolutely refused 
to loan machines for which there was 
no probable sale in this part of the world. 
The General Electrical Company made 
a verbal proffer of the use of five rail- 
way generators. These machines would 
havefurnished 12,500incandescent lights 
on a series system, which was ill-adapt- 
ed to the general needs of the Exposi- 
tion. Further, there was considerable 
doubt as to the possibility of securing a 
sufficient number of large engines for 
their operation. 
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The use of two boilers, one of forty 
and the other of one hundred horse 
power capacity, had by this time been 
offered to the Exposition. 

The contracts for buildings being 
closed, the Director-General found that 
it would be absolutely essential for him 
to go to Chicago to secure exhibits that 
would give the Exposition the interna- 
tional character that was its aim. He 
further saw that, with the facilities of- 
fered in San Francisco, it would be im- 
possible economically to light the Ex- 
position, and. that in order to enlist the 
help of the various electrical companies 
it would be necessary to have them un- 
derstand the scope, magnitude, and man- 
agement, of the Exposition. 

On his arrival in Chicago on October 
the twenty-third, the matter was at 
once taken in hand. The Fort Wayne 
Company endorsed the action of its lo- 
cal agent, by offering the free use of an 
alternating current machine having a ca- 
pacity of 2500 lights. This machine now 
furnishes light for Administration, Fes- 
tival Hall, and Exposition offices gene- 
rally. The Standard Electric Company 
was found to have grave doubts concern- 
ing the financial responsibility of the 
Exposition. These being removed, they 
furnished four arc machines, and the 
necessary lamps for illuminating the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts build- 
ings. The Western Electric Company 
had made propositions to illuminate the 
tower with eight thousand lamps, and 
were of the opinion that a successful 
illumination could not be obtained with 
aless number. After much considera- 
tion the number was limited to three 
thousand five hundred, and a contract 
for placing the same in position was un- 
dertaken at a very moderate figure. 
The Western Electric Company then 
volunteered to furnish the arc lamps 
and machines necessary for lighting 
Manufactures Building. In addition to 
these machines they have in operation 
the large generators for lighting the 
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tower, and a number of small machines 
for supplying various currents for motor 
service. Provision was now made for 
everything except lights for conces- 
sions, roadways, and cornice lights on 
main buildings. 

The General Electric Company was 
very desirous of transfering to San 
Francisco one of the electric fountains 
that had proved such an attraction at 
Chicago. Their agent was inclined to 
make any offer of free use of machinery 
contingent upon the fountain being 
contracted for. The fountain was de- 
sirable, but the price asked for it was, 
in the opinion of the Director-General, 
exorbitant, and beyond the means of 
the Exposition. Negotiations were 


dropped, pending the decisions of the 
remaining electric companies. 

The Westinghouse Company had fur- 
nished the vast incandescent system at 
the World’s Fair, but found itself too 
occupied with preparing the machinery 
for the power transmission at Niagara 


to undertake any more Exposition work. 
The Siemens—Halske Company having 
in August absolutely refused even to 
consider the idea of sending machinery 
to San Francisco for the free use of 
the Exposition, now offered the use of a 
dynamo of 6000-lights capacity, provid- 
ed a certain type of engine could be se- 
cured to drive it. In the limited time 
that was left it was found impossible to 
secure such an engine, and the offer of 
the dynamo was reluctantly declined. 
In the meantime, the Director-Gene- 
ral had reconsidered the question of the 
ability of the Exposition to stand the 
expense of the electric fountain, and 
the Electric Company was prepared to 
offer a more reasonable proposition. 
The fountain was contracted for on No- 
vember 10th, and the General Electric 
Company offered the free use of eight 
arc-light machines and 400 lamps, now 
used in illuminating roadways and con- 
cessions ; a direct current machine of 
2500 lights capacity, which is now in use 
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for the cornice lights and motor service 
an alternating current machine capable 
of supplying current for all arc 

in concessions and buildings; the great 
searchlight now on the tower, and the 
dynamo necessary for operating the 
fountain and searchlight. 

Again, in the meanwhile, Colonel 
Meier, the President ot the Heine Boiler 
Company, developed great interest in 
the Exposition, and made an offer so 
advantageous to it that a contract was 
at once closed for boilers having a capa- 
city of 1500 horse power. These boil- 
ers were in operation at the World’s 
Fair on November 2d. A second con- 
tract for 1000 horse power in boilers was 
made with the Climax Boiler Co. The 
date of shipment, however, was left 
open, awaiting confirmation from the 
head office in New York. 

All that remained was to secure en- 
gines to drive the dynamos, and pumps 
to supply the vast quantity of water 
necessary for the electric fountain. 
Finding that these questions could not 
be settled in Chicago without consider- 
able delay, the return to San Francisco 
was made on November 13th, to take 
up the work of installation and construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Hunt brought fresh energy to aid 
in procuring engines as well as installing 
the machinery thus far secured. The 
local engine-builders no longer regarded 
the Exposition as a myth, and a fair 
proportion of the promises made were 
ratified. The representatives of Eastern 
companies furnished a number of high- 
speed engines suitable for the operation 
of arc light machines. The Exposition, 
however, was still short seven hundred 
and fifty horse power in engines. The 
scrap heaps of the machine-shops of San 
Francisco were ransacked, and work 
begun on putting. two large engines in 
working order, to meet the now imper- 
ative demand. 

At this time word came from the Cli- 
max Boiler Company that boilers could 
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not be shipped until late in December. 
Colonel Meier again came to the front 
in aid of the Exposition, by responding 
to a telegram that he would at once 
ship additional boilers of fifteen hundred 
horse power capacity. The first ship- 
ment of boilers got astray on the way, 
and arrived after the second shipment. 

The question of fuel had been con- 
sidered for some time. The disadvan- 
tages arising from the use of coal were 
definitely recognized, but oil was out of 
question at the prices quoted in San 
Francisco. Mr. Bart, the President of 
the Union Oil Company, took up the 
matter, and made a proposition so ad- 
vantageous as to relieve the Exposition 
of all smoke, dirt, ashes, and labor, in- 
cident to the use of coal. The boiler 
plant as now installed is one of the at- 
tractive features of the Fair. The boil- 
ers are painted white, and have not a 
stain on them. Between two of them 
are hung in triumph a pair of crossed 
shovels, also pure white, and tied to- 
gether with a red ribbon. 

The Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering Departments of the Expo- 
sition were allotted one small inside 
room in the Mills Building, in which to 
perfect their plans, and conduct a busi- 
ness ranging from the location of sewer 
pipes to the placing of the searchlight 
on the tower. 

The electric fountain had been con- 
tracted for in a moment of mixed despair 
and enthusiasm. Two serious problems 
concerning it now arose. To secure the 
necessary pumps, and to devise means 
for avoiding expense for water. The 
pumps required for the fountain are 
capable of supplying twelve millions of 
gallons of water a day, under a pressure 
of one hundred pounds, This is nearly 
two thirds of the capacity required for 
the city of San Francisco. Pumps of 
this capacity are not kept in stock, and 
are in rare demand. It was found im- 
practicable to secure the pumps that 
had been used at Chicago. Mr. Geo. E. 
Dow, a public-spirited citizen, agreed in 
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five weeks time to build and install the 
necessary pumps, and allow the Exposi- 
tion to have the use of them for one 
tenth of their actual cost. 

At the lowest estimate, the quantity 
of water required for daily displays of 
thirty minutes would be three hundred 
thousand gallons. Mr. Herman Schuss- 
ler arranged a system of catch-basins 
and pipes to avoid this continual expense. 
On the toth of December it was discov- 
ered that the pipes could not be procured 
in San Francisco. Telegraphic orders 
brought them from Portland, Oregon. 

This fountain, one of two operated at 
the World’s Fair, was designed by Mr. 
Luther Stieringer, and after numerous 
delays on the part of the pumping ma- 
chinery was put in successful operation 
some two months after the opening of 
the Columbian Exposition. The usual 
performance in Chicago was given on 
the thirty-first of October, 1893; the 
fountain was torn to pieces, transferred 
to San Francisco and as far as the 
fountain itself was concerned, was ready 
for operation on the fifteenth of Janu- 
ary. This work was all done under the 
personal supervision of Mr. F. H. Dorr, 
who operates the fountain so success- 
fully. The continual rains in Decem- 
ber and January delayed the construc- 
tion of the annex to Machinery Hall, 
where the pumps, engines, and dyna- 
mos, necessary for operating the fount- 
ain were to be placed. 

The first test of the completed fount- 
ain on February 16th showed that the 
hydraulic and electric arrangements 
were perfect. 

The General Electric Company con- 
tracted to wire the main buildings for 
the exterior decorative lights, and it 
was a daily struggle on the part of the 
wiremen to accomplish more than paint- 
ers, plasterers, and carpenters, could de- 
stroy. The utilization of a railway gen- 
erator for this lighting involved the 
adoption of a series system of arran- 
ging lamps. This system was accepted 
only on account of the possibility of 
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economic wiring it presented. Grave 
doubts existed concerning its success. 
Salt fog had ruined lamps and corroded 
sockets. The first test was a dismal 
failure. Simple but effective measures 
were adopted to remedy the numerous 
troubles thus caused, and these lights 
now stand permanently successful. 

The electric tower is the particular 
feature the Californian Exposition of- 
fers to the world in the way of novelty 
in illumination. The construction of 
the tower has been slow, but the lights 
have marked its progress. The placing 
of the lights on the tower has been in 
the excellent hands of the Western 
Electric Company. Economy limited 
the number of lamps, but the fertile 
mind of Mr. Jenness has so placed them 
as to cover the tower with dainty jewels. 

The great searchlight which throws 
its comet-like ray on the evening fog, 
was hoisted into position under the su- 
pervision of Captain J. E. Hansen. The 
top platform is barely large enough for 
the light. To hoist the ponderous but 
fragile lens into place and secure it re- 
quired both skill and courage. This is 
the greatest searchlight in the world, 
and the power of its beam of light is 
roughly estimated as being equal to that 
of three hundred and fifty million can- 
dles. Sufficiently elevated, it may be 
seen one hundred and twenty miles. 

On the 13th of January, it was finally 
decided officially to open the Exposition 
on January 27th. The boilers were not 
then installed ; not a single engine was 
ready for test ; no line wire was strung; 
many roadways were still undecided ; 
grades had not yet been established. 

Up to this time, the approval of the 
Director-General or the Executive Com- 
mittee was necessary before any work 
could be undertaken or labor employed. 
The Executive Committee was daily and 
nightly surrounded by a cheval de frise 
of hungry applicants for concessions, 
and were thus fairly inaccessible to the 
heads of departments, and consideration 
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of questions of importance to the open- 
ing of the Exposition was indefinitely 
delayed. The engineers were now in- 
structed to push work to completion. 

At this juncture, Mr. Hunt received 
the cheerful news that one of the en- 
gines upon which he had been relying 
had been sent to Santa Barbara to pump 
out a sunken steamer, and had been 
washed overboard. San Francisco was 
out of engines; one was found in Port- 
land. It was transferred and put in 
operation before opening day. 

The contractors having failed to get 
the oil plant in place, temporary grates 
were installed, and on January 21 steam 
was raised on two boilers to test the 
steam pipes. A single arc light was 
offered as a harbinger of the future. 
Several days were necessary to perfect" 
the steam and exhaust pipe systems. 
Pressure was not again obtained until 
January 25, when twelve arc lights were 
put in operation. Three arc light ma- 
chines broke down under test. On the 
evening of January 26, two hundred arc 
lights were in circuit. On Saturday, 
January 27, poles had been erected, over 
one hundred and twenty thousand feet 
of wire strung, and six hundred arc 
lamps hung and put in successful oper- 
ation. The number of men employed 
by the electrical department during this 
period never exceeded thirty-five. 

The lighting of the Exposition is in 
no sense a great engineering undertak- 
ing. It is notable only that in a very 
short space of time a hastily construct- 
ed steam plant, and an ill-assorted set 
of untried engines and water-soaked 
dynamos, were put in successful opera- 
tion without a single serious accident. 
Up to the opening day of the Exposi- 
tion, not a single skilled employee of 
the Electrical Department received any- 
thing but laborer’s wages. These men 
worked with intelligence and enthusi- 
asm ; no work was too hard, no hours too 
long. To them belongs the credit of the 
successful lighting of the Exposition. 

W. F. C. Hasson. 
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IS THE MIDWINTER FAIR A BENEFIT? 


Ir HAs been said that Californians are 
less apt to agree on subjects affecting 
their own interests than are the people 
of the older States, under similar cir- 
cumstances, while there is, at the same 
time, a greater necessity for united ac- 
tion. 

It seems to be true that conflicting 
purposes have, unhappily, taken the 
place, on more than one occasion, of 
any combined effort to advance the gen- 
eral welfare. Perhaps this was due to 
the survival of slow methods from the 
ante-railroad period, when “steamer 
day” was an expression of greatest local 
activity ; or perhaps it was attributable 
to the heterogeneous population which 
had not been completely amalgamated. 
Each had different interests to serve, 
and no considerable number of the 
population were sufficiently united to 


give to public action the character of 
patriotism. 

In the East, where, for a hundred 
years, men have been born upon the 
soil and wedded to home enterprises, 
they have not only felt the instinctive 


motive, but they have learned the 
necessary lesson, of standing by their 
own communities. Furthermore, States 
which are closely united enter into a 
tacit compact, born of proximity and 
friendly relations, to advance the inter- 
ests of their section. 

To none of these alliances is Califor- 
nia a party, nor are her citizens always 
moved by such considerations. Cut off 
by over a thousand miles of mountains 
and deserts, California stands alone, 
and shall receive no benefit which is not 
conferred by her own people. The vote 
of the State does not enter into the po- 
litical calculations, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has treated her with propor- 
tionate respect. Even at home, up to 


a recent period, the mountains frowned 
upon the valleys, and the South looked 
with distrust upon the professions of 
the North. 

But has there not been a change? 
Has not the Midwinter Fair developed 
a practical unanimity, and cemented in- 
terests which heretofore have been di- 
verse? Has not its consummation evi- 
denced concrete State pride, and put to 
blush the pessimistic who foreboded 
failure? 

Chicago projected a great Exposition 
with governmental aid, and the stock 
subscribers looked to reimbursement 
and dividends of seven millions, accord- 
ing to the prospectus of the Exposition 
Company ; but the people of California 
with alacrity made donations freely to 
a cause whose only object was to pro- 
mote their State’s welfare, and from 
which no one expected to derive direct 
benefits. 

The North and the South, the high- 
lands and the lowlands, have been 
“ drawn by the gentle bond of acommon 
country together.” 

At first, with a knowledge of the old 
traditions, it was not surprising that an 
occasional voice should have been heard 
urging that the Midwinter Fair was not 
practicable, or even desirable ; while a 
strident tone would break the harmony’ 
by muttering that it would even be det- 
rimental. But these were voices of the 
night, and the day did not reveal an own- 
er. Facts are arguments which cannot 
be refuted, and to some orders of intelli- 
gence facts are the only arguments that 
are at all comprehensible. 

The logic of events has silenced the 
doubters, and the Fair will serve, in a 
broad and general way, to reconcile all 
sections, and bind the Pacific States in 
a fraternal spirit by showing them, 
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through the leadership of San Francis- 
co, that success in a larger measure will 
follow a united people. 

Already it has given courage to those 
who have despaired about the decadence 
of enterprise, and the difficulty of pro- 
moting great undertakings. The Sun- 
set City, built, as it has been, in six 
months, is an object lesson in itself of 
incalculable value to the youth of Cal- 
ifornia, in demonstrating before their 
eyes, the great fact that labor conquers 
all things, and that anything is possible 
to labor, directed by intelligence and 
spurred by perseverance. 

It has been shown that even timid cap- 
ital comes to the aid of great conceptions 
from obscure and unexpected sources 
like manna from heaven; for at the time 
of the building of the Fair, a money 
panic, due to the artificial scarcity of 
the circulating medium, menaced all 
industries, and gave currency to the 
metallic voice of doubt and evil prog- 
nostication ; but the idea of a Fair ap- 
pealed to a sufficient number, and the 
means mysteriously materialized ; just 
as when Hamilton, in a crisis of the na- 
tional finances, touched the dead body 
of public credit and it sprang to its 
feet ! 

What may be the consequences of this 
achievement? It having been shown how 
easy it is, when the movement is well 
directed and persistently followed, to 
build a city out of nothing, as it were, 
and in a few months, the people have 
learned that systems of drainage, or of 
boulevards, or public and quasi-public 
improvements of any description, are 
also easy of accomplishment when prop- 
erly undertaken ; that there are in every 
American community the resources 
which, when awakened, are adequate to 
the successful prosecution of great and 
worthy enterprises. 

It was objected at the time that a 
Fair following so closely on the great 
Columbian Exposition was ill advised. 
It might well have been asked, why re- 
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peat a great performance on a small 
scale at a remote point? But there were 
many reasons why it should have been 
done. 

It is not uncommon for smaller fairs 
to follow in the train of the great Euro- 
pean Expositions. As California could 
not inaugurate so easily a great fair de 
novo, which after all would be similar in 
character to all others, it was in a posi- 
tion then to accept one ready made. Two 
efforts prior to the Columbian Exposi- 
tion had been made to exhibit California 
to the nations; one, a projected Fair of 
international proportions in San Fran- 
cisco, and another an exhibition in 
London, but they were both still-born. 
California’s opportunity to gratify a 
clearly expressed ambition came in part 
with the Columbian Exposition, and her 
success there was a letter of introduction 
to the world. When she invited foreign 
exhibitors to come to her territory they 
accepted, and made possible the Mid- 
winter entertainment. Not forten times 
the cost, and perhaps not at all, could 
the California International Midwinter 
Exposition have been put together, had 
it been projected at any other time as an 
original undertaking. It was compara- 
tively practicable after Chicago. 

It was shown that the magnitude of 
the Columbian Exposition was such that 
but few were able to examine critically 
the exhibits. Moving crowds were 
wafted through the aisles as ina dream. 
They could not see the forest for the 
trees. If the best exhibits were brought 
to California, they would be an attraction 
even to those who visited the Chicago 
Fair; but what of the large numbers, es 
pecially on the Pacific Coast; who did 
not go to Chicago at all? Were they to 
be denied the pleasures and benefits of 
the Fair? 

If the Chicago Fair was a benefit, as 
an educational medium, instructing the 
people in art, science, manufactures, 
ethnology, so is the Midwinter Fair, 
built as it is on the same lines, with less 
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confusing multiplicity of details and 
duplication of exhibits. It has been a 
revelation to our people and has brought 
them, for the first time, in contact with 
the world. 

But we should not overlook the effect 
which the Fair will have on others. 
Will it not turn their eyes towards Cal- 
ifornia? It certainly will. But do we 


want their attention? We certainly do. 
California languishes for the lack of 
people. Our lands are awaiting thrifty 
settlers. An individual’s business is es- 
tablished by advertising what he has to 
offer, and a State’s business does not 
differ in this respect. 

There is no advertisement at once so 
dignified and efficacious as an Exposi- 
tion. If the same amount of money 
which the Fair cost were used to sub- 
sidize the papers of the world, no such 
results could be expected as will now 
flow from the natural channels of legiti- 


mate news. 
The attention of the world, attracted 
to America by the Columbian Exposi- 


tion, has now been drawn to California 
by the transplanting of the greater 
show; and in that transplantation, that 
going into winter quarters, as it were, 
the main idea of the projectors has 
found world-wide publicity, that Cali- 
fornia’s climate admitted of such an 
Exposition at a season when, in most 
other lands, the efforts of the people to 
keep warm absorbed most of their en- 
ergy. 

This Exposition inaugurated on Jan- 
uary 26th in a flood of sunshine told the 
story, and is telling it to the world ev- 
ery day, that California possesses an 
ideal climate. This is an attraction of 
priceless value to the State, and the 
profits of its possession accrue only in 
proportion to the dissemination of a 
knowledge of the fact among the peo- 
ple of remote States and countries, and 
the keeping of that fact constantly be- 
fore them. The flow of even tourist 
travel is a source of revenue not to be 
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despised, and the governments of Eu- 
rope, in maintaining attractions for this 
class, appreciate its great value. Tour- 
ists put in circulation annually vast 
sums of money, earned elsewhere, and 
add greatly to the wealth of the coun- 
tries favored by their presence. Cali- 
fornia is the winter State of America, 
and it is incumbent on the people and 
to their interest to give hospitable greet- 
ings to all who come, to make the cities 
beautiful and the resorts comfortable. 
Fairs, festas, flower fétes, should enlist 
the support of every community, thus 
adding to the charm of life and harmo- 
nizing the spirit of California with her 
physical features of sunshine, fruit, and 
flowers. California should be what Italy 
and France have been and still are ina 
measure, and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles should be what Venice has 
been and Paris is to strangers, “the 
pleasant places of all festivity.” Al- 
though Venice in its prime was as a 
holiday for visitors, its own people com- 
manded the commerce of the seas, and 
Paris, with all its gaiety, is the artistic 
soul of Europe. The Fair has given 
force and direction to the idea. 

It was fitting that the New York 
press, in telling the story of the Mid- 
winter Fair, after the day of the open- 
ing, should have blazoned their columns 
with the head-lines “Triumphant Cal- 
ifornia!”’ 

Well does our Exposition argue for 
the taste and civilization of the people, 
which, until recently, were regarded in 
certain quarters as semi-barbarous, with 
Bret Harte as their best and brightest 
exponent. The truth shall now enter the 
homes of thousands, and these very 
homes may follow the Columbian Expo- 
sition to the land of “all Art fields and 
Nature can decree.” 

What Nature has done for California 
this Fair has done for her people. It 
has also exhibited to the world that 
God’s bounty and man’s enterprise are 
united on the Pacific Coast. 

James D. Phelan. 
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AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE AT THE MIDWINTER 
FAIR. 


HE proper person 
to give an official 
account of agricul- 
ture and _ horticul- 
ture at the Midwin- 
ter Fair, Professor 
Emory E. Smith, 
the chief of that depart- 
ment, was seriously ill 
at the time his copy 
was needed by the 
printers,and I have had 
to assume his place at 

s. the last moment, and 
gather up into a general sketch the 
more striking features of that display, 
creditable already to California, and 
certain greatly to improve through 
spring and summer. 

Take agriculture, in its fullest mean- 
ing, from the Midwinter Fair, and half 
of its value and attractiveness would be 
destroyed. The immense Agricultural 
and Horticultural building,the buildings 
of the northern counties and the south- 
ern counties and every one of the sepa- 
rate county structures, would lose, at least 
in a great degree, and probably entirely, 
their present interest for the public. 
Nor could anything be found to repair 
the loss. Even those great mineral dis- 
tricts, the State of Nevada and the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona, with their superb pro- 
ducts of precious and useful minerals 
from thousands of mines, would seem 
altogether different without their mani- 
fold products of orchards and fields. 
No stranger within our gates can form 
a just conception of those perennial 
springs which feed California’s pros- 
perity, without a painstaking study of 
the products of our varied soils. Inci- 
dentally, the machinist and inventor 
will find new applications of ingenuity 


to farm and orchard tools, to plows, har- 
rows, cultivators, fruit wagons, digging 
machines and levelers for use in the irri- 
gation districts, grape-shears, fruit- 
dryers, fruit-grading machines, and a 
multitude of useful tools of California 
make. In some form or another, it 
may be truly said, the products of Cal- 
ifornia soil are of financial importance 
to very great numbers of persons, and 
possess more or less interest to every 
one who enters the Fair gates. This 
has been, in a measure, true of all the 
great American Fairs, so that one need 
not apologize for a brief general sketch. 

Easy as it seems to an outsider to ar- 
range collections of fruits, flowers, 
grains, vegetables, and other products 
of the soil, in great historical groups 
and classes, the history of all Expositions 
proves that it is one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks imposed upon the directing 
and organizing chiefs of a Fair. Unlike 
the departments of manufactures and 
machinery, whose brilliant displays are 
chiefly collected from business men, 
who hope for more direct and immediate 
gain, and whose displays are always in 
a state of readiness, a department of 
agriculture and horticulture depends 
for the bulk of its displays upon a count- 
less host of untrained collectors, and is 
subject to every fluctuation of wind and 
weather. The highest order of execu- 
tive ability, joined with very exact, prac- 
tical, and far-reaching horticultural 
knowledge, is required in the chief 
officers in this department, or periods 
of empty tables and grewsome, perish- 
ing remains will alternate with periods 
of waste and overflow. It must never 
be forgotten that a horticultural display 
is lifted into the realm of art only in 
one way—by being continually vitalized 
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with the living spirit of the gardens, 
orchards, and forests. 

I have seen many fruit and flower dis- 
plays in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, and other cities, as well as on 
the Pacific Coast, and I have never yet 
failed to observe that in every case of 
large success, many painstaking and 
scientific specialists were toiling like 
Titans every working hour. At the 
New Orleans Exposition, the display, 
considering the money spent upon it, 
was for many weeks tottering upon the 
verge of failure, and was only rescued 
by the citrus-fruit growers of Florida 
and California, a few pomological soci- 
eties, and about a dozen people of rare 
horticultural ability,— several of these 
from the Pacific Coast. At Chicago, 
much was done and done most admira- 
bly, as all the world knows ; but there, 
also, it was made painfully evident that 
high specialized skill is absolutely essen- 
tial even in lesser departments, for the 
collection, arrangement, and handling, 
of the perishable products of field, gar- 
den, orchard, forcing house, and con- 
servatory. Nothing in its way was bet- 
ter managed in the Chicago display 
than the classification and arrangement 
of the exhibit of apples from Arkansas. 
States with greater natural resources 
fell distinctly in the rear, in comparison 
with this simple and exact display. At 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and at Chi- 
cago, those States or counties that had 
allowed the management of their hor- 
ticultural displays to fall into the hands 
of ordinary ward politicians were under 
much heavier expenses than necessary, 
were practically beaten in the contest 
by less fruitful districts, and ultimately 
became a hissing and a by-word among 
their neighbors. I have seen men in 
charge of horticultural displays who did 
not know one variety of fruit from an- 
other, but would calmly tell an inquiring 
tourist that, “ Them red apples is Rox- 
bury Russets, and that big yellow kind 
is Baldwins, and that kind over there 
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has four labels on it, and you can take 
your pick.” 

Agriculture and horticulture at the 
Midwinter Fair begin, for the visitor, 
with one of three structures, naming 
them in order of approach from the 
north entrance,— the Southern Califor- 
nia building, the main Agricultural and 
Horticultural building, and the North- 
ern California building. Afterwards, he 
should not fail to visit all the individual 
county buildings, and such buildings as 
that of Nevada. The Fair grounds and 
many lesser plantations of flowers and 
shrubs are very attractive to the visitor. 
Even the ’49 Mining Camp adds the 
charm of a distinctive touch of horti- 
culture. 

The largest building devoted to soil- 
products isa low, solid, old Romanesque 
and Spanish Mission structure, of 400 by 
190 feet in floor dimensions; walls, 40 
feet high; dome, 100 feet across, and 
96 feet high; ground area, 50,000 feet. 
Around the circle under the dome, and 
about the walls, are county exhibits, 
chiefly horticultural. Fresno, Kings, 
Merced, Tulare, Sonoma, Mariposa, San 
Luis Obispo, and other counties, make 
important and widely different displays. 
Mendocino County’s exhibit is in a cir- 
cular annex. The arcades are filled with 
grains, grasses, vegetables, and other 
heavier products. The State Board of 
Horticulture makes a very costly and 
instructive exhibit of fruits, nuts, olive 
oil, and botanical and entomological 
specimens. To a person interested in 
agriculture or horticulture, an entire day 
is not enough for this floor of the build- 
ing, if any real study is to be done or 
any comparative notes taken. On the 
second floor of the annex is a constant 
exhibit of cut and wild flowers, and there 
will be times when half a day could be 
profitably spent here. 

The separate displays are in many re- 
spects notable, and all will attract atten- 
tion from tourists, although to those 
Californians who know their State well 
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it is sad to see how little some counties 
have to show, as compared with what 
they might very easily exhibit. It 
makes no difference, in the end, with 
such counties, whether the cause of 
their failure to represent fairly their 
own resources, was lack of means, or a 
waste of ample funds—the result is 
alike in both cases, and the display had 
better not have been attempted. Life, 
change, the growth of the seasons, are 
what one expects in a really fine county 
display; and it must present new at- 
tractions as the days pass. It should 
be, as far as possible, a thumb-nail his- 
torical sketch of the district, an epit- 
ome of its resources in a vest-pocket 
edition. Brains must go to the ordering 
of its affairs, an accurate knowledge to 
every classification. It goes without 
saying, that the more nearly an exhibit 
can set forth the actual life and history 
of the region, the better the exhibit is. 
Fresh flowers from field, cafion, and 
garden; fruits, vegetables, and other 


products, fresh, or in various stages of 
preparation for human use, are infinitely 
better in these days than the apothe- 
cary-like rows of glass jars containing 
fruits steeped in preservative prepara- 


tions. The proper use of such jars, and 
it is an important one, is that fruits can 
thus be displayed out of their season ; 
but fresh fruits, as far as they can be 
obtained, are necessary to a successful 
exhibit. Correct nomenclature is also 
necessary ; mixed products have only 
value, as a rule, for decorative purposes. 
The more completely a seemingly small 
and insignificant class ot products is ar- 
ranged, and artistically displayed, the 
more it rises in comparative value, and 
becomes a feature of its group. Twen- 
ty-five varieties of apples, correctly la- 
beled, all excellent specimens, and kept 
up through the whole apple season, 
gains more credit among educated hor- 
ticulturists than a hundred varieties 
mislabeled, or thrown into haphazard 
heaps. 
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So much for a few of the more obvi- 
ous principles. Let us turn to a study 
of some striking elements of the sepa- 
rate displays. One feature common to 
nearly all the counties is, that new and 
promising varieties of fruits and grains 
are being produced in California. I do 
not mean introductions from other 
countries,—that in itself is worthy of a 
long article some of these days,—I mean 
seedling fruits, flowers, and plants of 
every description. They crop up in 
most unexpected places, and the nur- 
serymen and seedsmen of the world are 
becoming interested in some of the re- 
sults. A man in Sonoma County has 
many acres devoted to hybridizing and 
propagating entirely new varieties of 
flowers, berries, and fruits. A woman 
in Ventura is working in the same line 
with cannas, ipomeas, and numerous 
other flowers. An old nurseryman in 
San José sent out three seedling pears 
one season, and all are winning wide 
fame. A Solano fruit grower originated 
forty or fifty new almonds, half a dozen 
of them superior in quality and bearing 
capacity to any of the older varieties. 
Many such instances might be given, 
but these must suffice for the State at 
large. Now, at the Fair one finds al- 
ready, early as is the season, several 
dozen promising seedling fruits, un- 
known to the commercial world. New 
apples come from Siskiyou, the land of 
great pines, wide, fertile pastures, and 
hydraulic mines ; they come, also, from 
the Julian district, away up among the 
mountains of sunny San Diego. Other 
seedling apples are sent from the 
Washoe and Carson country, where 
quaint mining camps and ancient Mor- 
mon settlements on the eastern slopes 
of the Sierras are beginning to irrigate 
their Jands. The mountain towns of 
the Coast Range and the Sierras have 
alike sent fine seedling fruits. New 
peaches, almonds, apricots, and plums, 
some new walnuts, and quite an array 
of new oranges, are on exhibition. 
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Wheat-growing is one of the great 
industries of California, and will long be 
of enormous importance. Wheats, bar- 
leys, oats, ryes, and the grasses, clovers, 
and other forage plants, can be studied 
in many county exhibits ; in the agricul- 
tural department of the display made by 
the University of California, on the sec- 
ond floor of the Manufactures Building ; 
in some displays of the Experiment 
Stations ; and in such collections as that 
from Rancho Chico. For comparative 
purposes, Canada hasa splendid display 
of cereals and grasses, well labeled and 
arranged, and chiefly grown at the Gov- 
ernment Experiment Stations. Canada 
is a great country, and the more her 
Northwest Territories fill up with ranch- 
ers, herdsmen, and miners, the better it 
will be for California prunes, raisins, and 
citrus fruits. 

For several weeks past, the best way 
in which to study the facts of California 
horticulture at the Fair has been to 
take “apples and oranges” as the key- 
note of the investigation. Take a map 
of the State, remembering how great a 
portion of the Atlantic Coast line it 
would cover. Begin at Siskiyou and 
note, first, the magnificently, large, 
highly-colored, finely-flavored apples 
grown there. No oranges, however, but 
the leading deciduous fruits, superb ber- 
ries, unsurpassed vegetables, tall and 
rich grasses, and fine woods, such as 
oaks, madrone, firs, cedars, mountain 
mahogany. The horticultural resources 
of that least known of the northern 
counties, long neglected, but certain to 
attract many settlers, can safely be 
grouped about the apple. 

Come south to Shasta, another old 
mining land full of romance and poetry. 
Trinity, whose old apple orchards were 
famous among the pioneers, lies on the 
west : Lassen and Plumas, equally nota- 
ble for hardy fruits, lie east. None of 
these four, except Shasta, has sent or- 
anges to the Fair, but Shasta had orange 
trees by the wayside twenty years ago, 


in front of the old Wiser cabin, with 
massive palms not far off, in a hillside 
garden. Apples, too, from Shasta, and 
all that apples represent, besides a good 
deal of the climatic possibility repre- 
sented by oranges. One can see in de- 
tail, from the Shasta exhibit, what peo- 
ple are doing there, and what they may 
hope todo. Apples and oranges meas- 
ure the range for many great California 
counties after we leave Shasta, and wan- 
der south along Coast Range or Sierra. 
Sometimes the apples fall below the av- 
erage ; sometimes the oranges do; but 
what a commentary upon California is 
the fact that they grow within a few 
miles of each other, and often in the 
same orchard! 

Typical as great apple counties, are 
Humboldt, Siskiyou, Sonoma, Placer, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, Shasta, Butte, 
San Diego, and San Bernardino, all 
ranking very high in the quality of the 
product. But in at least six of these ten, 
oranges are shown beside the apples, 
always of a fair quality, and in the case 
of three or four the oranges hold their 
own in every market. By “apples of 
high quality,” I refer to a simple com- 
mercial test. California apples are now 
selling in Denver, Kansas City, and 
Chicago, at higher prices than the same 
varieties grown east of the Rockies. In 
size, color, firmness, and flavor, our best 
mountain apples have few equals and 
no superiors. This applies emphatically 
to apples from such famous lemon, olive, 
orange, or walnut counties as San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Barbara, Ventura, and 
San Diego, and the fact is amply proven 
by the exhibit being made at this time 
in the various county structures and the 
main horticultural building. What is 
true of the apple is true of all the de- 
ciduous fruits. They have special homes 
in districts of California where they 
reach the greatest perfection, but these 
districts must gain their reputations 
under a running fire of sharp competi- 
tion. 
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Typical of highly successful citrus 
fruit counties are Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino, and Los Angeles. These and 
a few others long believed: that they 
had a natural monopoly of the business 
of raising California lemons and or- 
anges, just as some of the northern 
counties thought that they had a natural 
monopoly of the production of prunes, 
apricots, and apples. The Midwinter 
Fair illustrates upon a grand scale what 
some of us have been saying for years, 
in print and in private, that in the fu- 
ture no county or district can stand at 
the head in citrus culture without a 
long, severe, and unceasing conflict 
with other localities that are almost as 
good. Tulare, Fresno, Kings, and Mer- 
ced, come in with San Joaquin Valley 
oranges. Sacramento, Placer, Butte, 
Yuba, Solano, Sonoma,—all have valua- 
ble orange lands,— how valuable only 
the commercial test can decide. All 
this a visitor can see in many a sharp 
contrast and interesting comparison at 
the Fair. It means, of course, that the 
science and practice of horticulture must 
develop with wonderful speed under all 
this competition of district with district. 

What I mean’ by the “science and 
practice ” of horticulture in this work of 
the future can best be illustrated by an 
incident of the work of the Agricultural 
Department of the State University. 
A good many years ago, able observers 
had predicted in a general way that the 
citrus fruits would be grown along the 
San Joaquin Valley foothills. There 
were a few seedling orange trees already 
there, and some of them were bearing. 
But no one thought of any serious com- 
parison with the best oranges of the 
southern counties. One day, however, 
some oranges grown on a ranch in the 
Tulare foothills, some samples of the 
soil, and some climatic observations 
made in that region, were submitted to 
this Department. The land was cheap, 
merely used for pasturage and grain. 
The region was then thinly settled, and 
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twenty miles from a railroad. But the 
analyses proved that the district pro- 
duced a most excellent orange of its 
type,— one seldom equaled in any part 
of California. Immediately upon the 
publication of these analyses people 
began to plant oranges there, and a 
prosperous colony grew up about the 
old seedling trees whose fruit had been 
sent to Berkeley for examination. After 
a few years the comparative test came 
in. The new orange district went into 
a Northern California Citrus Fair, and 
carried off many honors. It entered 
other contests with similar results, and 
finally, at this Midwinter Fair, it en- 
tered with the Southern California dis- 
tricts, and again won honors. Now, as 
the areas of the orchards enlarge, the 
commercial test must be applied, and 
oranges from this Tulare colony must 
compete.in open market with those of 
Colton Terrace, Redlands, Ontario, and 
other famous and progressive districts. 
Then, if natural advantages really prove 
about equal, the leadership will finally 
rest with the district that contains the 
most highly educated horticulturists. 
One could walk about the county dis- 
plays for hours, and note how the local 
elements vary and mingle, how a few 
careful and able horticulturists in each 
district give character to large displays 
by their own accurately labeled and 
systematically arranged exhibits. Ven- 
tura, for example, showed fine yellow 
and white guavas in March,—very late 
for the varieties. Ventura also had the 
new tree tomato, not the much-adver- 
tised variety of garden tomato that 
some Western seedsmen lately depicted 
as growing to the top of a two-story 
house, but a somewhat rare species of 
solanum that has egg-shaped fruit, and 
seems to find favor in some directions 
for sauces and preserves. These dis- 
plays, and a few pomegranates two 
months out of season, added to apples, 
oranges, walnuts, and all the special 
products of the county made Ventura’s 
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exhibit interesting. Santa Clara has so 
far kept up a wonderfully complete and 
characteristic display, notable for the 
evidence it gives that San José is a great 
garden and nursery center. Monterey, 
with its beautiful Salinas Valley, its 
Gavilan and Santa Lucia foothills, and 
its Carneros orchard lands, has concen- 
trated upon beets, potatoes, and apples. 
San Luis Obispo, another long-neglect- 
ed corner of California, shows large and 
fine collections of grain from the Santa 
Ysabel Ranch and from the University 
Experiment Station near Paso Robles. 
Giant squashes, pumpkins, turnips, cab- 
bages, beets, carrots, and other vege- 
tables, that would take all the prizes at 
fairs outside of California, are heaped 
together in almost unnoted confusion. 
There are too many of them, and like 
the giant Pound pears, shaddocks, and 
pomelos, in the fruit department, they 
merely rank as curiosities to attract the 
eye of the tourist. No one eats any of 
these monstrosities, any more than we 
eat a Gloria Mundi apple. Neverthe- 
less, on the mere scale of size, some of 
these things seem quite respectable, 
and when the list of big horticultural 
products at the Fair is complete, it will 
be interesting to tabulate it. In the 
line of pears, however, I doubt if the 
old Mission San José record of 1855 can 
be surpassed. That particular Pound 
pear, when cut in half and laid ona page 
of Harper's Monthly, covered the entire 
length of the reading matter, and at 
the lower end, most of the width. That 
was certainly a pear ! 

It would be easy, if space permitted, 
to fill pages with details about the local 
displays, but every visitor must do this 
for himself. Beyond a doubt, the energy 
that so many counties have shown in 
erecting buildings and arranging ex- 
hibits constitutes one of the most note- 
worthy features of the Midwinter Fair. 
Everyone that enters the gate studies 
these county structures, and the county 
pavilions and concessions in the larger 
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buildings, with growing amazement at 
the enterprise and energy manifested 
Successive features of importance will 
be introduced, and special displays after 
displays will unite the counties in 
groups and classes. After the winter 
fruits, such as are now passing, comes 
the season of early vegetables, flowers, 
and some small fruits. Next are the 
early deciduous fruits, and then an un- 
broken succession of crops, in which 
many districts can compete for suprem- 
acy. Without going into details, it may 
be said that every department of the 
agricultural and horticultural display 
can be increased in fullness and variety 
till the close of the Fair. 

Already there have been important 
competitions, such as the Northern Cit- 
rus Fair, and the Southern Citrus Fair, 
and acompetitive exhibition of fruits for 
which both sections have entered some 
500 plates of fruit is now in progress. 
The “ Northern Citrus Belt” is the com- 
paratively frostless foothill region on 
the western slopes of the Sierras. It 
began to be known abont eight years 
ago, although a few orange trees over 
thirty years old are growing in this dis- 
trict. The orange product of these dis- 
tricts during the present season is said 
to have been a hundred carloads. At 
the competition among the northern 
counties, awards were made by compe- 
tent judges on February Ist. The pre- 
mium for ‘tbest display of fruits from 
any county” went to Butte, the second 
premium to Placer, the third to Solano, 
the fourth to Sacramento, the fifth to. 
Yuba, the sixth to Colusa, the seventh 
to Tehama. I may add from personal 
observation that this order of relative 
importance is very accurate, and well 
accords with the quality of the displays 
made. Butte and Placer, having abun- 
dant water supplies and many warm and 
sheltered locations, easily lead among 
the northern citrus districts. The first 
premium for “best display of budded 
oranges grown by the exhibitor” was 
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awarded to a Palermo grower ; Oroville 
took the second premium; the third, 
fourth, and fifth awards also went in the 
Oroville district. Evidently the leader- 
ship at present in budded oranges rests 
within a radius of five miles from Oro- 
ville. This small district also took the 
first and second premiums for “ best gen- 
eral display of seedling oranges grown 
by the exhibitor,” and the first, third, 
and fifth premiums for “best display of 
lemons.” 

Of even more interest to the horticul- 
turist are the award for “ best thirtys ” 
grown by the exhibitors. A Colusa 
grower took the highest premium for 
Washington Navels, and Oroville and 
Thermalito growers the second and 
third. In Mediterranean Sweets Placer 
County growers took first and second, 
Thermalito took third. In Mandarins 
and Tangerines Sacramento growers led 
the procession. Hart’s Tardiff, Parson 
Brown, Jaffa,and Magnum Bonum, as 
grown at Orange Vale, Sacramento 
County, took premiums; so did the Pa- 
per-rind St. Michaels from Auburn. The 
best thirty seedlings were some grown 
at the old mining camp of Smartsville, 
Yuba County. The best thirty lemons 
were from Oroville, and those from the 
Putah Creek region came second. In 
details of packing and handling the 
orange crop, few northern growers have 
yet acquired the skill of those in the 
South who have made a business of these 
things for many years. 

Three weeks after the awards were 
made to the Northern California grow- 
ers of citrus fruits, the southern galaxy 
of golden counties was brought to the 
contest. Their exhibit as a whole has 
been most creditable, not unworthy of 
any or all of the counties that took part. 
Their beautiful building was under ad- 
mirable management, and its fruits were 
arranged with consummate ability. As 
in the case of the northern counties, the 
awards were extremely instructive, 
showing the rise of new districts, and 
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the continued supremacy of some of the 
earlier centers of the industry. 

The award “for best exhibit of fruit 
from any county in the district” went 
to San Bernardino ; second best, to Los 
Angeles; third best, to Riverside ; fourth 
best, to San Diego; fifth best, to Tulare ; 
sixth best, to Ventura. These awards 
were based, of course, upon the sum to- 
tal of exhibits from each county. Such 
a county as Tulare, which has but few 
groves and those young, and in only 
three or four new colonies, could not 
pretend to compete with such counties 
as Riverside and San Bernardino. The 
true test of quality, and of the promise 
of future development, lay in the lesser 
awards, such as those “for best exhibit 
of citrus fruit from any locality in the 
district,” because in this case quantity 
had no weight. The first premium in 
this class went to Porterville, in Tulare; 
the second to Ontario, in the Chino Val- 
ley ; the third to Redlands, in San Ber- 
nardino Valley ; the fourth to Riverside. 
In class third, ‘‘ best exhibit of budded 
and seedling oranges made by one ex- 
hibitor,” a Porterville grower carried off 
the first prize, and San Diego took the 
second. In class fourth, “lemons,” 
Ontario growers received three prizes, 
including the highest. The best packed 
box of oranges, commercially consid- 
ered, came from Lamanda Park, and the 
best packed box of lemons from Onta- 
rio. The “best thirty specimens” of 
Washington Navels were grown in Palm 
Valley, San Diego County ; and the sec- 
ond best in Riverside. Duarte took 
honors on limes, Malta Bloods, and 
Mediterranean Sweets; Riverside, on 
St. Michaels; Porterville, on Jaffa and 
seedling oranges, and Villa Franca lem- 
ons; Ontario, on Genoa and Lisbon 
lemons; Highlands, on the citron of 
commerce ; San Diego, on grape fruit ; 
Santa Paula, on shaddocks. To one who 
can read between the lines, these awards 
are significant of new developments in 
citrus culture. 
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In fact, the whole of the State, north 
and south, from the ocean to the Sierra 
summits is developing great industries, 
—the fig and the olive, the vine and de- 
ciduous fruits, the lemon and orange, 
the almond and walnut. Specialization 
is the order of the day, and the nar- 
row jealousies that disturbed California 
a decade ago, are now fast disappearing. 
Where shall one plant an orange grove ? 
In any of the districts where that fruit 
comes to perfection,— in the best orange 
soil and climate of that district. How 
shall a would-be investor who has heard 
much of the rival claims of the north- 
ern, central, and southern counties de- 
cide where to settle down? Anywhere 
on soil that is good for the purpose for 
which he proposes to use it ; anywhere 
within the horticultural California that 
exhibits its realities on such a scale at 
the Midwinter Fair ; anywhere between 
Oregon and Mexico. 

A glimpse of the decorative side of 
horticulture was given to the public on 
Niles Almond Blossom Day. That lit- 
tle town in the midst of deciduous fruit 
orchards had chosen the almond, which 
grows especially well there, as its em- 
blem, and carloads of blossoming boughs 
were taken to the Alameda County 
building to make holiday ; the floors and 
steps were white with almond petals be- 
fore the day was over. San Leandro is 
to have acherry-blossom day, and doubt- 
less all the other fruit blossoms will be 
brought into service by different dis- 
tricts. In some sense the culminating 
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points of the floral displays expected 
from the gardens of California will be 
sweet peas and roses, gathered by mill- 
ions from hundreds of acres now grow- 
ing swiftly after the abundant rains. 
Thousands of flowers, however, that 
thrive wonderfully out-doors here, and 
hosts of wild flowers will be displayed, 
—are already coming from broad val- 
ley-plains and sheltered hillsides. The 
procession of the flowers will continue 
until the last of the Midwinter Fair. 


One should add in closing, that a vis- 
itor who merely studies the buildings 
of the Fair and the exhibits they con- 
tain, will miss what is perhaps more 
characteristic than any single feature. 
The Golden Gate Park itself makes one 
of the most attractive and important of 
items in the category of horticultural 
displays. It is beautiful at all seasons, 
but will be especially so from now on- 
ward. Through midsummer, when the 
great valleys are parched with heat, and 
cities like New York and Chicago pour 
out their sweltering armies to seashore 
and mountains, the cool sea-breezes wil! 
sweep over the lawns, forests, and gar- 
dens, of Golden Gate Park and the Fair 
grounds. The wild shrubs of the North- 
west will be blooming at the doorway of 
the huge redwood palace of Humboldt 
County. The cacti of Arizona and the 
palms gathered from every part of Cal- 
ifornia will find themselves at home with 
azaleas and rhododendrons, under the 
golden acacias of the Park. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE ART DISPLAY. 


THE principal attraction at the Cal- 
ifornia Midwinter Exposition is, without 
doubt, the display of paintings, statuary, 
and objects of art,at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. This is a bold declaration to make, 
for there are countless attractions on 
every side to allure the visitor to the 
Fair grounds. Wander through the 
Manufactures Building, and the eye is 
dazzled by the glittering baubles and 
wonderful stuffs from the Orient, the 
mosaics from Italy, and the silken fab- 
rics from the looms of France. And 
then the roar and clatter of machinery, 
the whirr and whiz of the dynamos, the 
brilliancy of the incandescent display in 
the Mechanical Arts Building, interests 
you, — and wearies you at the same time. 
Continue your pilgrimage to the Horti- 
cultural Building, and the wonderful ex- 
hibits of the productions of our State, 
the pyramids of oranges, stacks of on- 
ions, bushels of phenomenal potatoes, — 
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all this you know of, and it interests you 
but for the moment. ’T is true, Califor- 
nia is God’s footstool, her resources are 
endless, but there is a sameness in hear- 
ing this continually dinned into us. We 
who are a commercial and speculative 
people, I say, know of all these attrac- 
tions, and we seek enjoyment and rest 
within the Temple of Art. Here there 
is a strange atmosphere; these large 
squares of beautiful forms and colors 
upon the walls hypnotize us, and we are 
anxious to know and penetrate the mys- 
teries of art. . 

Before entering the portals, let us ask 
ourselves what do we know of the mys- 
teries to be found within. To me it is 
pathetic to see and to hear the mass of 
people who wander through the galler- 
ies, the majority of whom do not know 
what is meant by the vague term, art. 
For the benefit of this great majority I 
will tell them something of this art that 
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we as a people, I am sorry to say, do not 
interest ourselves in to any great extent. 

The end and object of painting is to 
give pleasure by translating nature 
truthfully. In order that an artist should 
give us a true impression of nature, he 
must be in sympathy with everything 
that is beautiful, he must have a poetic 
temperament, and joined to that the 
rarer gift of a painter's eye. When we 
study a picture, we should endeavor to 
define the artist’s meaning, and what 
ideas guided his brush. Moreover, we 
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to seek the harmonious, both in form 
and color, in nature. I do not wish to 
give a lecture on art, but I would like to 
see at least those who profess to know 
and admire art doing so in an intelligent 
manner. Painters have formed theireye 
by observing and studying nature con- 
tinually ; but there are those who con- 
demn and pass criticism without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, little knowing of the 
heartaches and worry the artist has had 
in his endeavors to search for the truth. 
As a rule, this class of critics will seek 
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should try and appreciate form and color, 
as these are the two essential parts of 
painting. We must be trained to notice 
these two things in nature before we can 
understand them in art. If, for example, 
you have acquired a knowledge of bot- 
any, what a pleasure you experience in 
examining the parts of a hitherto unseen 
plant; or to him who studies geology, 
what new interests are awakened in 
studying the various strata on a trip 
through the country. So it is with art, 
—our appreciation of form and color 
exists only in embryo unless cultivated, 
so we should always accustom ourselves 
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for the pretty in art: watch them ina 
gallery,— at once they go to pictures 
that tell a pathetic story, or represent 
foppishness, forgetting that prettiness 
is often akin to sickliness, and that na- 
ture is healthy, dignified, and noble, not 
pretty or affected. 

So this is the reason I have said in the 
beginning of my article that in the Fine 
Art Building we shall find the most in- 
structive and pleasing of all the attrac- 
tions to be found at the Midwinter 
Exposition. With this preface let us 
enter the galleries, and study some of 
the pictures on exhibition. We have 
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the works of French, German, Russian, 
Polish, Canadian, Italian, Spanish, and 
American painters, to scrutinize and 
understand. 

I will first enter with the visitor the 
gallery of French pictures, because there 
is no question in an unbiased mind that 
the French lead in matters of art, and 
so we will consider them first. To be 
sure, In every nation are to be found 
artists of great worth; men of genius, 
who by their individual strength of 
mind and observation have been ac- 
knowledged the wide world over. But 
with the exception of these few genuises, 
France and her art has influenced every 
nation, and she occupies today the place 
held by Italy in the days of the Ren- 
aissance. The French are responsible 
for the new school of Impressionism. 
Whether the effects of this school are 
good or bad remains to be seen. It is 
not in my province here to say what 
will come of it. This I do know, how- 
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ever, that the exhibitions of today, such 
as the Salon and Royal Academy, have 
been brightened and made more cheer- 
ful, simply owing to the work of the im- 
pressionist. The gloomy, meerschaum 
exhibitions of a few years ago have dis- 
appeared, and now we have light in our 
work that gives cheerfulness ; and the 
atmosphere instead of being murky and 
black is glittering and lustrous. 

Jean Baptiste Corot is represented by 
four gems. The canvas numbered 463, 
L’Etang de Ville d’ Avray, is particularly 
a good example of the master’s work. 
The tender poetical feeling that imbues 
Corot’s work and gives it so much a 
touch of nature is to me remarkable. I 
have spent hours before this little gem. 
Whenever I wish to get relief from the 
yells and howls of the spielers of the 
Exposition, I place myself before this 
work of the greatest landscape painter 
of the century. I try toimagine myself 
with the artist before this little lake, so 
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placid and silvery in its tones, (I have 
been there in reality,) and at once there 
comes to me repose and comfort of soul. 

With Corot are to be found the works 
of less great rivals, Jules Dupre, Dau- 
bigny, Constant, Troyon, giants in the 
world of art. Never since Corot’s time 
has there been a man of so much promi- 
nence in art as Claude Monet. We can 
study two examples of this artist, num- 
bers 502 and 503, A Fieid at Giverny and 
The Cliffs at Varangeville. The Field 
at Giverny is a simple canvas, but so full 
of atmosphere and color that it really 
dazzles you, and makes you catch your 
breath. This work may not be appre- 
ciated or understood by the masses, 
simply for the reasons I advanced in my 
introduction of this article, vzs, that it 
is necessary to study nature, and those 
who are not artists require persevering 
observation in order to appreciate the 
works of an artist. 

Montenard is an impressionist, but 
more severe in his treatment; but Piz- 
zarro, Renoir, and Sisley, are pronounced 
impressionists, and their works can be 
carefully considered by those who are 
interested in the new school. 

Victor Gilbert, who is represented by 
The Vegetable Market, number 487,—a 
picture gloomy in treatment, dark and 
black, for a subject that should be full 
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of light, as it is an outdoor scene,— to- 
day has completely changed his meth- 
ods, and his work at present is charac- 
terized by light and brilliant color. 
Undoubtedly he has been influenced by 
the new school, and to good purpose. 

Henner, who paints the nude in such 
a wonderful way, is represented by a 
small canvas entitled Reverie, a charm- 
ing bit of color. Boudin, who seeks the 
gray in nature, is well represented. His 
large canvas, Shrimp Fisherwomen, is 
opalescent and pearly in its qualities, 
and that gray atmosphere that envelops 
the French coast, especially near Bou- 
logne, where Boudin works, has been 
well observed and appreciated in this 
picture. 

There are examples of all the great 
artists of France in the gallery, that it 
would be well for the amateur to study. 

Let us pass to the Russian exhibit, 
and we see that the works of Ayvasov- 
sky and Makovsky are characterized by 
brilliancy of color, lacking somewhat in 
refinement. The Toilet of a Bride, by 
Makovsky, is a good example of Rus- 
sian art,— clever in execution, good in 
composition, but a little vulgar in color, 
reminding you somewhat of a bedizened 
woman. Ayvasovsky, the marine paint- 
er of the Czar, is an artist of reputation 
in Russia, but his work is somewhat 
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crude in color. Sokoloff, the water col- 
orist, is more agreeable in his treatment, 
more moderate in his color, and not so 
garish. 

Poland is well represented, and we 
should have the most profound sympa- 
thy fora country that has been prevent- 
ed from any strong artistic development 
on account of long-continued political 
trials. Poland up to the time of her 
struggle for independence had been not- 
ed for her artists, and these masters 
have left the the most wonderful testi- 
monials of their proficiency in art. Rus- 
sia has now for the last quarter of a cent- 
ury been more lenient to the Poles, and 
today we find flourishing art institu- 
tions in Cracow and Warsaw; and as 
they are an artistic race, art is and al- 
ways will be fostered. It would be well 
to mention here how art and artists are 
encouraged in Poland. Crushed and 
trampled upon, long suffering, she cares 
more for her painters than we Ameri- 


cans, who represent the greatest of all 
republics ; prosperous and successful be- 
yond measure in commerce and enter- 
prises financial, we lack that one great 
virtue that the peoples of Europe have 
to such a degree,— and that is the en- 
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couragement and protection of art and 
artists. 

Takefor example the checkered career 
of Mateyko, who painted the picture 
numbered 584, Wernyhora relating the 
History of Poland, etc. He received a 
medal in the Salon of 1864, and was of- 
fered a position of great prominence 
abroad ; but as the man was a patriot as 
well as artist he refused to leave Poland. 
He was decorated with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, and received a gold 
medal for a historical picture, painted 
for the Salon of 1869. This artist’s rep- 
utation was so great that when he trav- 
eled a kingly ovation everywhere await- 
ed him. Mateyko was fervidly patriotic, 
and has depicted about thirty of the 
most painful scenes connected with the 
dismemberment of Poland. This should 
be a lesson to respect and honor our art- 
ists more than we do. With our com- 
mercial success there is engendered a 
conceit that makes us think we know it 
all, but this vanity must be stamped out 
or the result will be fatal to progress. 

Zmurko who painted the Evening 
Song, is an artist of talent, inclined a 
little to what is known as the chic in art: 
he is however a decorative painter with 
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an agreeable color scale, and apprecia- 
tion for subdued tones in nature. Ja- 
sinski, the painter of Palm Sunday Mass, 
is a young artist whom I met in Paris: 
a man of strong will power and nervous 
force, he has a bright career before him. 
He believes in plenty of light in a pict- 
ure, and as is evident he has been most 
happy in his treatment of the soft, sub- 
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tle light that fills the church and illu- 
mines every visage already alive with 
the expression of religious fervor. Ger- 
son is also a strong painter. But space 
will not permit me to dwell too long up- 
on the numerous examples of Polish art. 

The works of Walter McEwen in the 
American section are always pleasing, 
and show a faithful student of nature, 
—especially his canvas “ The Absent 
One.”” The curious spectral effect is well 
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treated ; the interior of the cramped-up 
room is bathed in a soft and transparent 
light ; the head of the old man is well 
studied and is a good bit of painting. 
Also the study, Salem Witches,— the 
original, by the way, for his large paint- 
ing of the same subject that received 
first medal in the Berlin Exposition,— 
is a good piece of painting, carefully un- 
ve les 
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derstood and intelligently treated. Wal- 
ter McEwen is a hard student, and de- 
serves the success he has made in his 
profession. 

John La Farge’s work is well known 
to every lover of art. The Venetian 
Guitar Player is a strong canvas; his 
color is always rich and harmonious, 
and his drawing always correct and dig- 
nified. Mr. La Farge is an artist that 
America should be proud of. We know 
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very little of him in California, but suf- 
fice it to say his work is appreciated in 
the world of art. 

Kenyon Cox is represented by a por- 
trait of Emil Carlsen, an excellent 
study, and any one who knows Emil 
Carlsen will perceive that the artist has 
caught the character and action of that 
most erratic of all artists. Charles 
Sprague Pearce is well represented by 
a portrait and a genre picture, entitled 
Mother and Child. Thomas Moran is 
so well known that it is useless for me 
to speak of his work. Howe is without 
doubt the best cattle painter in Amer- 
ica, and his Early Start to Market is a 
good example of his work. 

England is well represented by the 
work of Reynolds Stevens and Val Prin- 
cep. The school is characterized by 
prettiness, and English art has always 
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strawberries, and sweetmeats. English 
artists run much to the pictorial in art. 
Everything artistic is sacrificed, provid- 
ing astory can be told ; they are not by 
any means as close observers of nature 
as their brothers across the channel. 

Canada is represented by some very 
good work, all more or less influenced 
by the French school. Italy, Spain, and 
Germany, are for the moment represent- 
ed in a sparse kind of way,—nothing 
great to speak of. 

Of the California exhibit I will speak 
later on: suffice for the present to re- 
mark it is the cleanest exhibition of Cal- 
ifornia artists that has ever been held 
in San Francisco. The result of this 
exhibition should be a good and health- 
ful one. 

The Exposition has been instrument- 
alin erecting the first art gallery ever 
constructed in San Francisco. I will 
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not speak of thearchitectural beauties or 
defects of the gallery,—suffice to say, it 
has been done. It has brought here the 
works of good and bad artists, at an im- 
mense expense, and I sincerely hope 
the great fault-finding public will reap 
the benefit of studying these pictures, 
and‘ thereby improve and elevate itself 
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in art matters. Encourage your chil- 
dren if their bent is in that direction ; 
do not quench any artistic longing, for 
you are doing a great wrong to yourself 
and the community. Art is an honor- 
able profession, and if there were more 
artists among us and less politicians, the 
better for our refinement and taste. 
J. A. Stanton. 
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AT no time since the discovery of 
gold in California has such an oppor- 
tunity been offered the miners and 
mine-owners to make a display of the 
wonderful mineral resources of the 
State as that given them by the Mid- 
winter Exposition. So frequently are 
the new and remarkable discoveries 
written up that, as a rule, Californians 
have ceased to wonder, or give more 
than a passing glance at an article on 
this subject. “ Rich strikes”’ announced 
in the newspapers are largely discounted 
by indifferent readers; but even the 
most sluggish imagination must be 
impressed by the varied beauty and 
unquestionable value of much of the 
exhibit in the east half of the Mechani- 
cal Arts Building. To see and put one’s 
finger on a great bowlder, so full of gold 
that even the unpracticed eye can make 
out the dull yellow veinings that make 
- up a large part of its mass, is an ex- 
perience that few are likely to forget. 

To the California Miners’ Association, 
or at least to a few of its enterprising 
members, is due in a great measure the 
credit of the splendid showing of min- 
eral products now on exhibition. The 
mining counties, both north and south, 
responded readily to the correspondence 
of the committee appointed by the Hon. 
Jacob Neff, and in a short time after it 
was decided to have a mineral display 
committees were appointed in all the 
counties, and work commenced. Ap- 
peals were made to the supervisors of 
the various interior counties, and in 
some instances financial aid was ob- 
tained from them. Still, it is from the 
individual miners and mine-owners that 
the greater part of the funds have been 
received, and to their enterprise and 
public spirit the success of the mining 
exhibit is due. The fact that the work 
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of collecting ores and minerals for the 
exhibit was not begun until winter had 
fairly set in, and that in many places 
the roads leading to the mining districts 
were blockaded by snow, greatly delayed 
the installation of the exhibit; and it 
was not until the middle of March that 
it made anything like a presentable ap- 
pearance, or deserved more than a pass- 
ing glance from the average visitor. 

It would require a volume in itself to 
contain a detailed description of all the 
minerals or even of the number of 
mines represented in the display, and I 
shall attempt no such description : it is 
only in a general way that I desire to 
call the attention of visitors to the more 
striking and remarkable exhibits from 
the well known as well as the prospect- 
ive mines, and the leading features of 
the exhibit in general. 

On entering the Mining Building from 
the Grand Court, the first noticeable 
feature is the sandstone wall in front of 
the exhibit, extending across the build- 
ing, and forming the division line be- 
tween the mineral exhibit and the main 
cross aisle of the building. This wall 
is the exhibit of the Sites Sandstone 
Company of Colusa County, and it is 
doubtful if it could be duplicated at any 
quarry on the Pacific Coast, or even in 
the world. The large facade forming 
the main entrance to the exhibit is built 
of the representative building stone and 
marble of California. Surmounting this 
facade is a huge sphere, to represent in 
bulk the recorded gold product of Cal- 
ifornia, viz: $1,248,272,935.00, or 3,833- 
69-100 cubic feet, or 2,071 tons, nearly 
one sixth of the entire product of the 
world for four hundred years past. It 
is estimated that at least one third more 
has been produced in specimens, and by 
Chinese miners who have shipped their 
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gold to China without a record of it 
being kept at the United States Mint. 

As the visitor passes down the main 
aisle, the next feature is the bronze 
statue standing upon a pedestal of Inyo 
marble and Colusa sandstone. This 
statue represents a typical group of 
miners. It was made for the Trustees 
of the James Lick Trust, and is one of 
its historical groups to goin the Park 
at the City Hall. The modeling is by 
Frank Happersberger, and the casting 
was made by Messrs. Whyte & De 
Rome in San Francisco. It is considered 
one of the finest bronzes ever produced. 

Across the main aisle, in front of the 
east entrance to the building, is a beau- 
tiful arch of sandstone, also exhibited by 
the Sites Company of Colusa County. 
To the left of the main aisle is the ex- 
hibit of Calaveras County, in which may 
be seen an exhibit of gold ore from the 
famous Utica Mine, one of the greatest 
producers in the world today. In this 
county exhibit will also be seen a fine 
exhibit of gold ores from the Moser, 
Lone Star, Reed and Hillory, Royal, 
Flour Sack, Sparrow Hawk, and others ; 
also copper ore and a fine exhibit of cop- 
per bars from the Union Mine at Cop- 
peropolis, large quartz crystals, tufa, 
gypsum, chalk, manganese, marble, etc.; 
and a pretty exhibit from the Penn 
Chemical Works. 

Adjoining Calaveras is the exhibit 
from Shasta County, and it is one of the 
best collections of representative mines 
and prospective mines in the building. 
One hundred and fifty-nine separate 
exhibits and one hundred and forty-two 
mines are shown, prominent among 
which are the Uncle Sam, Black and 
Brown Bear, Gladstone, Texas Consol- 
idated, Clipper, Snyder, Squaw Creek, 
and other gold mines. Silver from Lost 
Confidence, silver lead from Round 
Mountain, gold and silver from Bully- 
choop, Rustler, Crystal, Mockingbird, 
Muletown, and many other prominent 
districts. A beautiful specimen of iron 
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stalactite from Charles Camden’s mine 
is exhibited here, and attracts much 
notice. 

Siskiyou makes a fine showing of coal, 
gold, silver, cinnabar, asbestos, and clay ; 
also a fine collection of fossils, and four 
rare specimens of detritus or picture 
rock. 

Amador’s display consists of five mas- 
sive pyramids of gold ore from the Ken- 
nedy, Gove, Bay State, Keystone, and 
Zeile Mines,—the Kennedy making a 
display of ore from the 1650 feet level. 
This mine is one of the great producers 
of the present age, having paid $480,000 
dividends to its stockholders in 1893. 

In front of the exhibit of Amador 
County and facing the main aisle, is a 
carefully selected cabinet from the State 
Mining Bureau, comprising a large col- 
lection, filling six cases, of representa- 
tive minerals from different localities in 
the State. The entrance to this inter- 
esting exhibit is through a beautiful 
arch of slate, which constitutes the ex- 
hibit of the San Francisco Slate Com- 
pany of El Dorado County, and is one 
of the main attractions of the general 
exhibit. 

Sierra County makes a fine showing 
of gold, silver, and copper ore,— princi- 
pally gold. The exhibit is surmounted 
by an obelisk representing the total out- 
put of the County, viz, $180,000,090. 

Plumas County has a collective exhib- 
it of gold, silver, copper, iron, and other 
minerals. Gold quartz from Plumas, 
Eureka, Diadem, Shenandoah, Hall- 
stead, Savercool, Little Butterfly, Gran- 
ite Basin, Indian Valley, McGill & Stand- 
out, Phoenix, Duncan, and Genessee 
mines ; gold, silver, and copper bearing 
ore from Genesee Valley ; metallic cop- 
per, with gold and silver, rich carbon- 
ates, oxides, and sulphides, of copper 
from Light’s Cajion ; rich specimens of 
gold quartz from the Bell Mine, Diadem, 
Plumas, Eureka, Specimen Ledge, and 
Granite Basin. 

Placer gold in nuggets and fine gold 
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from Laporte, Emigrant Hill, Rich Bar, 
Feather River, Silver Creek, North 
Fork of Feather River, Gopher Hill, 
Badger Hill, East Branch of Feather 
River, Willow Creek; magnetic iron 
from Light’s Cafion and Mohawk Valley: 
lapidary work, consisting of cut and pol- 
ished agate, chalcedony, jasper, and 
crystal, from Spanish Ranch ; beautiful 
transparent green crystals, containing 
chlorite, white and striped marble, gran- 
ite, serpentine, verd antique, asbestos, 
fossil rock, petrifactions, epidote, black 
tourmaline, malachite, and azurite, mod- 
eling clay of superior quality, photo- 
graphic rocks, mineral paint, carbonized 
wood, and opalized wood. 

Santa Cruz has a small but exceed- 
ingly interesting exhibit of granite, 
building stone, limestone, bituminous 
shale, aluminum, clay, chalk, sulphate 
of aluminum, hydrated alumina and alu- 
minum, quartz, calcinate of lime, calcin- 
ated fossils, etc. 

Santa Barbara County’s exhibit is at 
the south of the great arch. Her one 
exhibit is of asphalt in the block as it 
comes from the mine, and barreled in 
liquid form as it is shipped. There are 
also paving blocks made of the asphalt, 
and photographic views of the mine. 

The asphalt is from the mine of the 
California Petroleum and Asphalt Com- 
pany. 

A fine exhibit of cinnabar and native 
quicksilver is to be seen on the north 
side of the arch. This exhibit is from 
the Standard mines at Mirabel, Lake 
County. 

Adjoining this on the north is the re- 
markable onyx exhibit from the Kessler 
minein San Luis Obispo County. This 
is one of the most remarkable exhibits 
ever seen, and too much praise cannot 
be given it. 

Placer County’s main exhibit is in 
free gold specimens,—one of the finest 
collections ever shown. Four glass boxes 
stand in the corners, in which are shown 
sections of gravel banks. There is also 
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a fine collection of geological specimens 
from the cabinet of Alex. Keller. 

In the center of the space occupied 
by the main exhibit is the exhibit of 
gold, silver, and other specimens of 
especial value, from various parts of the 
State. And in the cases provided for 
that purpose are many beautiful speci- 
mens. 

San Bernardino has a fine exhibit of 
gold and silver ores,—principally the 
latter. 

Kern Ccunty has a fine exhibit of as- 
phalt, antimony, limestone, lithograph 
rock, sandstone, nickel ore, and gold- 
bearing gravel from the Mojave Desert. 

Nevada County presents a large col- 
lection of gold-bearing ores from the 
following mines: 

Grass Valley.—Idaho, Maryland, North 
Star, Original Empire, Omaha, Osborn 
Hill, Menlo, Ben Franklin, Perrin. 

Nevada City. —Champion, Providence; 
Federal Loan, and Spanish; and gold- 
bearing gravel from the Odin drift mine. 

North Columbia.—St. Gothard, Defi- 
ance. 

Eureka.— National. 

Rough and Ready.—Mistletoe. 

Spenceville.—Copper ore and its pro- 
ducts, by the Imperial Paint and Copper 
Company ; copper and gold ores from 
the Bitner mine, and copper ore from 
the Jackson mine. 

North Bloomfield.—North Bloomfield 
M. & W. Co., gold-bearing gravel, gold- 
bearing cement, mineralized gravel, pipe 
clay, wood petrifactions, sesquioxide of 
iron, and also a model of the largest 
gold brick ever cast in California from 
one run, the amount represented being 
$114,280.72; copper ore from the Bull 
Run mine; and also black marble, un- 
dressed and polished. 

Indian Springs.—Hematite of iron, of 
pure quality. 

Truckee.—Fire-proof building stone. 

You Bet and Chalk Bluff.—Wood pet- 
rifactions,—rare and curious specimens 
taken out of hydraulic mines at a depth 
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of one hundred and two hundred feet 
below the surface. 

The ores in this exhibit are nearly all 
from mines that are being worked on a 
large scale, and with profit to the com- 
panies owning them. The exhibit is a 
representative one of the great quartz 
mining industry, and shows the import- 
ance the business has attained on the 
Coast. 

Nevada claims to be the leading min- 
ing county of the State, and has pro- 
duced nearly one sixth of the gold output 
of California. To illustrate this fact, 
the exhibit shows a golden sphere over 
ten feet and a half in diameter, which 
represents the gold product of the coun- 
ty as $205,000,000. 

Adjoining the Nevada County exhibit 
is the cinnabar exhibit from the Alma- 
den mine in Santa Clara County. This 
is a remarkable exhibit of ore, showing 
native quicksilver, as well as sixty-five 
per cent ore of cinnabar. An odd fence 


of empty flasks divides the space from 


the main aisle. A large quicksilver tub 
stands in the center of the exhibit, 
which is to show the liquid metal in 
comparison with other heavy metal. 

Mariposa has a neat and comprehen- 
sive exhibit of gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, asbestos, marble, lithograph rock, 
building stone, jasper, and serpentine 
marble. 

To illustrate the manner of working 
gold quartz a completely equipped five 
stamp quartz mill has been built at the 
western end of the Mining Building, 
where the entire process is exhibited, 
from the rock breaker to the gold brick. 
The mill was equipped by the Joshua 
Hendy Machine Works for the Califor- 
nia Miners’ Committee, and is complete 
in every detail. In the mill building 
may also be seen a dry washer, similar 
to those used on the Mojave Desert. 

The Butte County mineral deposits 
are well represented : iron, chrome iron, 
manganese, asbestos, antimony, copper, 
lead, lime, clays, platinum, silver, build- 
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ing stone, marble, sandstone, tufa, soap- 
stone, shale, gypsum, as well as rich 
gold quartz and sulphuret ore. 

The display of minerals made by El 
Dorado County faces on the main aisle 
of the Mechanic Arts Building, and is 
just to the left of the aisle leading from 
the main entrance to the building, on 
the Grand Court side. The distinguish- 
ing feature is a large fac-simile of the 
celebrated Marshall Monument at Col- 
oma, commemorating the discovery of 
gold in California. An attractive arch 
of slate forms the entrance to the ex- 
hibit. Among the minerals shown are 
specimens of black silicate, crystallized 
quartz, marble, agate, lime, pumice, and 
a large number of relics and curios from 
the famous Sutter Mill at Coloma; In- 
dian relics, curios, utensils, beads, bas- 
kets, and the like, a 6000-pound pile of 
Oro Fino rock, a fine collection of gold 
ore from the Idlewild Mine, copper ore 
from Mount Queen, magnesia and cinna- 
bar from Greenwood, etc. 

Across the aisle from El Dorado is 
the exhibit of Contra Costa County, 
made by the Selby Smelting and Lead 
Company. It is oneof the most unique 
and elaborate exhibits made, showing 
lead ores and their products in the form 
of a pipe organ. 

Adjoining Contra Costa is the Mono 
County exhibit, consisting of two rect- 
angular blocks carried on posts, and rep- 
resenting the-output of the county in 
fine ounces of gold and silver; models 
of the underground workings of the 
Standard Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany and Bulwer Consolidated Mining 
Company, showing the portion of these 
mines about which there was an import- 
ant lawsuit several years ago; photo- 
graphic views of the Standard Com- 
pany’s electric plant (a 12'%4-mile trans- 
mission), and model of the pole-line ; a 
valuable exhibit of travertine (a hot- 
springs marble), from Bridgeport ; nu- 
merous ores, chiefly gold-quartz, from 
the various mines in the county ; Mono 
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Lake salts, and calcareous deposits; 
also a model of square-set timbering 
from Standard mine, and an exceilently 
made model (to scale 1 inch to the foot) 
of a double-deck mining cage with pa- 
tent safety attachment. 

Next in line is the display of Tuolum- 
ne County, the most valuable and one of 
the most beautiful in the building : 1000 
pounds of ore from the famous Raw- 
hide mine, at present the bonanza of 
the world,—this ore assays $26,000 per 
ton,—a magnificent facade, made of na- 
tive county woods, anda superb cabinet 
of native woods, the handiwork of Mr. 
Joseph Oneato of Sonora. 

The cabinet contains leaf gold, foli- 
ated gold, crystallized gold, placer gold, 
gold gravel, nuggets, and river gold, 
worth in all between $7000 and $10,000, 
and from some of the 400 and odd mines 
of the county: marble from Columbia, 
twelve varieties; gold-bearing gravel, 
ten varieties ; granite, chrome iron ore, 
manganese, iridium ore, platinum, hem- 
atite ore bearing gold; placer gravel 
and gold from the Stanislaus and Tuol- 
umne rivers; photographic views of 
quartz mills, mines, tunnels, and min- 
ing scenery in Tuolumne County; 125 
pictures. 

Adjoining Tuolumne is the Inyo 
County exhibit, consisting of silver, lead, 
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antimony, borax, soda,—sodium, natu- 
ral and refined,—tincal, and a beauti- 
ful exhibit of marble from the quarries 
of the Inyo Marble Company. 

Just beyond Inyo is the exhibit from 
Trinity, the second in rank of the gold- 
producing counties of the State. Here 
may be seen not only a beautiful exhibit 
of native gold, but fine specimens of 
quartz, cinnabar, iron, asbestos, lead, 
etc., also a rare collection of curios and 
freaks of nature. 

Behind Trinity is the exhibit of So- 
noma County, including quicksilver, 
chrome iron, clay, magnesia, and other 
minerals. 

Adjoining Sonoma is the exhibit of 
Napa, and here may be seen a remark- 
able display of magnesite in its raw and 
refined form, also its products. 

Alameda exhibits chrome iron, mag- 
nesia, manganese, mineral paint, and 
marble. 

San Benito County has a fine exhibit 
of antimonial silver crystals from the 
Ambrose mine, near Hollister, and an 
exhibit of cinnabar from the Vaughn 
mine, arranged to show a ledge in place. 

Los Angeles County shows .a fine 
display of soap-stone, onyx, verd an- 
tique, marble, mica schist, infusorial 
earth, copper, talc, galena, and stratite, 
mainly from Santa Catalina Island. 

Edward H. Benjamin. 








“ THE world is mine,” said Jimmy, as 
he emerged from the inner terminus of 
a secret sand tunnel under the fence, 
out in a remote corner of the ’49 Min- 
ing Camp. He had not read Dumas’s 
masterpiece, but he had seen the words 
placarded on many play-bills about town 
and those were his sentiments. He had 
sold his school ticket of entrance at a 
fair figure, and avoided the two hours’ 
wait at the gates, where the rest of the 
children were waiting their turn to get 
in, when the boy runner for the tunnel 
had whispered to him the secret that a 
nickel would admit him into the Mining 
Camp, from which he could reach the 
Fair grounds, after seeing the special 
features of that show. By this transac- 
tion, he had realized about twenty cents. 
He belonged to the genus commonly 
known as “kids,” and believed in appro- 
priating to his own amusement any- 
thing that was loose or unguarded. 
He was only 
one of thousands 
_ that had come as 
_ the guests of a 
great daily to 
“take in” the 
Fair, or at least 
that portion of it 
that was palata- 
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ble. With an ingenuity worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, he began to calculate how he 
could beat the concessions. He passed 
down the street of the ’49 Camp, and 
peered into an old cabin by the roadside 
in which Senator Perkins had begun his 
fight for fortune, turning up his nose at 
the rough interior. An old man sat by 
the fireplace, musing. He was neatly 
dressed in city fashion, but the lines in 
his face told a tale of hardship. He 
looked up at a companion at the other 
end of the room: “I tell you,” he said, 
“it almost makes the tears come to be 
among these old familiar things. I feel 
as if the years were chasing me.” 

Jimmy wondered why the old fellow 
wanted to be young. Then jingling in 
his pocket the price of three or four rab- 
bits and pigeons, closed out at forced 
sale in preparation for this great gala 
day, he passed along the trail from the 
Camp. He was scheming how he could 
split his four coupons of admission to 
sideshows, so as to make them serve 
for more, without calling on the reserve 
fund in his pocket. 

While he was revolving this scheme 
in his mind, he ran into the incoming 
tide of children from the main gates, at 
the point where the Camp trail struck 
into the main road of the concessions. 
A “barker” there called his attention 
to the wonders of the Esquimau Village. 
Before venturing to use up a coupon, he 
thought it best to survey the field from 
the top of an electric light pole, perched 
in the iron rounds of which he enjoyeda 
complete view without charge. When he 
was tired of this he struck for the animal 
show, where he was admitted with a com- 
panion to a small corner in the gallery. 
He enjoyed seeing the cockatoo put out 
a house afire, the monkey waltz with the 
poodle, the lion walk with the plump 
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Mile. Carlotta without eating her, and 
he laughed boisterously at the clown’s 
antics with the educated pig. But what 
puzzled him was the oratory of the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, who had suspended 
his gong-beating and hyperbole out at 
the entrance, where the children were 
crowding, to wrestle with the truth in 
the iron cage, where Parnell killed his 
keeper. The clown had finished his act, 
and was cheerfully leaving the arena 
with his educated companion, when he 
was arrested by a slap on the shoulder, 
and requested to “ waita moment.” The 
pig looked unconcerned, but the man 
slightly embarrassed, when he saw the 
showman holding in his hand a small 
harness spangled with silver mountings. 
The showman began a presentation 
speech, in which there may have been 
some truth, but “he handled the truth 
kind o’ careless,” as the barker over the 
way said of him. Assuming a grandilo- 
quent air, he burst forth,—‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have this day the honor of 
commending to your respectful atten- 
tion one of the World’s greatest fun- 
makers ; one who for the past ten years 
has entertained thousands upon thous- 
ands throughout the United States and 
the continent of Europe, in conjunction 
with the World’s greatest aggregation of 
perpetual mundane wonders in everlast- 
ing confederation assembled. In token 
of a deep and heartfelt appreciation of 
his efforts, we present him today with 
this silver-mounted harness.” 

The kid wondered whether he meant 
the pig or the man, as did all the rest of 
us ; but when the clown turned to retire, 
bowing his appreciation, we decided it 
must be the man. He retired hastily, 
whispering behind his hand, “I can’t 
speak,” whereupon the showman turned 
to express thanks for him, explaining 
that the gifted gentleman could not 
speak a word of English. 

Jimmy stayed until he was requested 
to “get out,” and then sought other 
fields of amusement, in company with 
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several young companions. When I saw 
him next it was noon, and he had just 
received a broad hint from a concession- 
aire that he was unwelcome. Jimmy and 
his companion were in full retreat with 
sandwiches in both hands, and the tall 
concessionaire had just missed a beauti- 
ful free-kick, which indicated undevel- 
oped foot-ball talent. The grounds by 
this time were filled by some twenty-five 
thousand children and their mammas, 
who sat down to devour the contents of 
their lunch boxes, with oranges fur- 


A STANDING ADVERTISEMENT. 


nished by the Placer County exhibitors. 
What a scene of desolation there was 
when that multitude rose and scattered 
the papers about them in road and by- 
path! The loaves and the fishes were 
devoured, but of the orange peeling 
there were gathered up much more than 
twelve baskets full. 

The concessionaires were desperate, 
as the eager throng laid siege to their 
respective castles and took them by 
storm. Inthe Maze, they put their feet. 
through the mirrors. In the Volcano 
Cyclorama, they were with difficulty re- 
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strained from jumping the railing, or 
trying to throw paper into the burning 
pit. In the Haunted Swing, the boys 
in the back seat threw peanut shells on 
the floor, which gave the whole trick 
away, when the room revolved around 
the swing. In the Japanese Village, a 
Jap with along bamboo pole was busy 
poking the visible hands of industrious 
“ Brownies” burrowing in the sand un- 
der his fence. The ostrich man had 
eagle eyes for the feathers in his birds. 
The Street in Cairo was crowded, with 
scarcely a dime in the crowd. The waffle 
man called desperately, “Go ’way you! 
Go ’way you! Why you no buy?” 
Jimmy induced Billy to invest a nickel, 
borrowed half of the waffle, and said 
critically, “Them waffles ’re nothin’ 
but holes with a little crust ’round ’em, 
and when yer chew down the partitions, 
there’s nothin’ left.” 

Once in a while, through the gaping 
multitude of small fry and brooding 
mothers, a bulky policeman might be 
seen leading a squalling infant to the 
lost child repository, there to be solaced 
in his tribulations with an orange anda 
handful of raisins. One child, with an 
eye to his own advantage, was lost once, 
and twice afterward intentionally, only 
to be found by his anxious mother with 
his face buried in an orange. When 
last discovered, he was at work on his 
eleventh ration, and calling for more, 
under penalty of another squall, which 
the good-natured police captain in 
charge was inclined to avert. 

The children had a glorious time, and 
the showmen live to tell the tale of the 
sacking of the Fair. Howall welcomed 
the coming of six o’clock, when all the 
special guests were expected to retire! 
Not so Jimmy and birds of his feather. 
Their pockets were empty, but their 
stomachs were not. They needed no 
dinner, so they resolved to stay within 
the great enclosure and enjoy the even- 
ing together. The police thought that 
not best. There arose the issue. Ac- 
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cordingly, very much as a rabbit-drive 
is planned in Kern or Tulare counties, 
they deployed to right and left, advan- 
cing through the pine tree groves and 
out-buildings in skirmish line, driving 
their appreciative but grasping guests 
before them to the gates. 

“ Children’s Day ” was the most inter- 
esting, if not the most remunerative, of 
the public days at the Fair, of which 
Washington’s Birthday was, perhaps, 
the most successful. All through the 
sunny day the crowds filled the streets, 
and crowded on the Athletic field to see 
the fireworks in the chilly evening. It 
was interesting to hear the comments 
of the spectators on the set pieces, won- 
dering why the Director-General had 
not erected another gigantic portrait of 
himself, towering above the Niagara of 
Fire, to shine before the public, as on 
the previous gala day; but it was still 
more instructive to walk up with the 
multitude and find yourself hearing the 
Director-General himself explaining to 
a companion how he had built Rome in 
a day. 

The crowds in general differ little 
from a similar number in Chicago. 
There are fewer queer characters to be 
found here, fewer specimens of the 
“ broad and liberal culture of the Missis- 
sippi Valley,” and very many more 
handsome women, gifted with brilliant 
complexions by the mists of San Fran- 
cisco. The well-dressed people differ 
from the visitors to Jackson Park in 
their darker, heavier clothing and the 
absence of the umbrella as a constant 
companion. The overcoat was as neces- 
sary there in midsummer in case of a 
sudden fall in temperature, as it is here 
in winter for the chilly evenings. There 
is a stimulating effect about the air that 
enables one to enjoy more with less 
fatigue and better spirits: but oh, for 
the marvelous Grand Court of the 

Dream City once more, even with its 
sweltering showers or biting cold ! 

The country folk often know not how 
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SHASTA AND THE 


MT. 
to take our climate. I saw in company 
with a lady in an ordinary street cos- 
tume, without wraps, a country cousin 
in checked skirt and waist of brown, 
with an ancient mink fur cape in an 
advanced stage of moulting. On her 
head was perched an open-work summer 
bonnet of faded brown stra w. 

A fat Japanese couple in European 
costume waddled through the crowd. 

Stand aside by the Volcano Housea 
moment. Here comes a stylish young 
woman in a jinrikisha drawn by a white 
man in Japanese costume, his blue 
woolen shirt hanging loose about his 
waist, below which his dress is very 
much likeacyclist’s. “I don't like that, 
it's too much like havinga white slave,” 
commented a sympathetic mother. A 
faxen-haired gum girl of brilliant, un- 
purchasable complexion, in a trim blue 
uniform of short skirts, walks with you 
a step or two, praising her wares. 

VOL. xxili—43. 


MULE TRAIN, '49 CAMP. 

“ How much is it to see the volcano?” 
asked a bilious old fellow with long 
black hair. 

“ A half,” I answered. 

“Gosh! Do they want to take all a 
man’s got? Fifty cents to see a little 
fire spurtin’ out of a hole in the mud! 
Yer can see it in the street any day fur 
nothin’.” 

I went in soon after, and listened to 
the lecture and the sweetest Hawaiian 
quartet singing in the moonlight among 
the volcanic rocks of the great Kilauea 
to the accompaniment of the “taro- 
patch fiddle.’ The musicians had de- 
parted down a hidden trail behind a 
blow-hole, leaving a delightful, restful 
quiet. We felt it profane to speak amid 
the grandeur of the burning lake, the 
desolate rocks, and the distant Pacific, 
silvered by the soft moon. 

“Where are we at?”’ asked a harsh, 
ignorant voice out of the darkness. 
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Then spoke up a positive old lady. 
“You can’t fool me. I know natur’ 
when I see it, and I know paintin’ when 
I see it. You 've got a hole over there, 
and we just see the bay, that’s all. 
That there water ain’t no paintin’.” 

Out in the street once more, you 
might be interested to see a number of 
Chinese girls hobbling along in their 
clumsy slippers, under the eye of a 
guardian. They were not of the exhib- 
its but of the sight-seers. The pink 
and blue silk crepe of their costumes 
was striking among the subdued colors 
of their more civilized sisters. Their 
well-oiled hair was most elaborately 
dressed in fantastic shapes, covered 
with red, white, yellow, and blue beads, 
wound with silk threads of varied hues, 
and held in shape by ornamented gilt 
bands of metal. 

I was startled by a shout, “ All aboard 
for the ’49 Mining Camp,” with a snap 
of a whip, and the Chinese girls sat 


down beside the road to watch the six 
mustangs prance through the crowd be- 
fore the old stage-coach, bearing an 
armed messenger on the box and an in- 
congruous load of fashionables. 

If you can resist the alluring shouts 
of merriment from the Scenic Railway, 
go into the Maze and amuse yourself 
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with your own blunders. There, is a 
vain man’s ideal,— to stand surrounded 
by nine duplicates of himself. But the 
fun increases when you look down the 
delusive corridors and see your own back 
some twenty feet away. Chase yourself 
down this corridor and you will see your- 
self disappear up a corner to the left; 
but before you reach that corner you 
will bump your nose against yourself 
coming abruptly around a corner from 
the right. It is said that it takes two to 
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tion to a patent cow that stands ready 
to give down milk-punch, and coo] your 
peppered lips with her richly flavored 
milk, never equaled by mortal cow. 

As the darkness comes on, the great 
red and green dragon eyes of Dante’s 
Inferno begin to roll horribly, and the 
Oriental structures about the Grand 
Court are outlined with lights. Sousa’s 
Band attracts to the neighborhood of 
the Administration Building, whence a 
fine view of the electric fountain’s gor- 


CHILDREN’S DAY ON THE NORTH DRIVE, 


make a quarrel, but when one of Boone’s 
hounds got into the maze and found him- 
self surrounded by nine snarling ene- 
mies, there was a one-dog fight without 
blood, lively enough to amuse a sport. 
“ Barkers” on many corners announce 
the most beautiful woman in the world 


within. Pass by on the other side and 
visit the Tamale Garden for a novel sup- 
per on red-hot tamales of real chicken, 
not all legs. If the red peppers there 
found prove unpalatable, go around the 
corner, where a tinkling bell calls atten- 


geous effects adds to the delights. The 
black height of the electric tower, loom- 
ing up above all from the flower beds, 
suddenly bursts into a fairy outline of 
golden light ; then dazzling waves of gold 
pursue each other across its surface. 

By and by the lights disappear again, 
and the electric fountain displays a 
shower of diamonds. What a shout 
went up on St. Patrick's Day when the 
band played “The Harp That Once 
Through Tara’s Halls,” and the foun- 
tain played green ! 
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Along towards eight o'clock, when 
sight-seeing grows tiresome, join the 
luxurious German population at the 
Vienna Prater, and enjoy with them their 
lager and Wagner. There the “smart 
set” and the Bohemians settled down 
for the evening, and left the barkers out 
in the quiet streets, to shiver and yell 
at the stragglers about their gates. A 
pretty flower girl glided silently among 


LOST CHILDREN'S CORRAL, 


the tables, bearing with her thefragrance 
of violets. A fantasia from Lohengrin 
carried me off to the clouds, to be yanked 
back to my beer-mug by the pop of a 
champagne bottle. 

A lively party filled the cars home- 
wara as the evening waned, and “ mer- 
rily they rolled along,”—according to 
their own loud announcement in many 
keys,— till all were scattered at last. 

Phil Weaver, /r. 
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Tue fourteenth of March is the day 
set for the opening of the Russian Na- 
tional Section at the Midwinter Fair. 
As at the Columbian Exposition, where 
Russia was one of the chief exhibiting 
nations, so here, at the California In- 
ternational Exposition, her exhibit will 
certainly bea revelation to most Amer- 
ican people, who being familiar, perhaps, 
with the political life of Russia through 
the various works and lectures of men 
who have made it a careful study, know 
very little of the economical organiza- 
tion of the life of Russia’s immense pop- 
ulation and still less of that country’s 
natural resources. In fact, of all the 


great powers that have participated in 
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the international Expositions of the last 
two decades, perhaps not one has done so 
much to acquaint the industrial world 
with her national resources as has Rus- 
sia,—an empire of an immense area, 
“stretching for nearly 3,000 kilometers 
from the rocks of Finland to the mount- 
ains of the Caucasus, and from the Car- 
pathians to the Urals.” But the manner 
in which this great empire has answered 
the invitation of the government of the 
United States to take part in the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, by sending exhibits 
to represent her various industries, was 
a tremendous surprise to the world in 
general, and to the American people 
particularly. A good many could not be 
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unaware of the fact that Russia, by the 
size of her territory, by the immensity 
of her population, (125,000,000, accord- 
ing torecent statistics,) and her natural 
resources, is second to but few of the 
great nations in manufactures and 
trades, and superior to many as a grain 
producing land,— the feeder of Europe, 
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the yoke of the Mongols, and later the 
defensive wars against the Swedes, 
Poles, and Tartars, who attacked her 
from the east, south, and west,— all 
this served to weaken the power of the 
Russian people to such an extent that 
there could be no hope whatever of be- 
ginning any organized, lasting industrial 
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as Russia is often called at the interna- development. Thus Russia has ever 
tional grain markets ; yet but few enter- been mainly interested in agriculture 
tained the idea that her exhibit at the and horticulture; the large tracts of 
World’s Fair would be one of astonish- rich land, the many lakes and rivers, 


ing excellence, richness, and complete- 


ness, in all its branches. 
The long division of Russia into many 


some of them thousands of miles long, 
as the Volga and Dnieper, and the con- 
sequent easy irrigation, always assuring 


separate governments in the early cen- great success. It is true that the gov. 


turies, the constant destructive wars of 


ernment, constantly watching the gi- 


the various tribes, the hardships under gantic march of civilization in herneigh- 
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boring countries, has made repeated 
efforts to develop the mining and man- 
ufacturing industries, as did Peter the 
Great, who visited the various countries 
of Europe disguised as a carpenter, to 
investigate the industries of the foreign 
lands, with a view to establishing similar 
branches in his own domain; and that 
the richness of the Russian soil, the 
abundance of metals, beets, and petro- 
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leum, in different parts of the country, 
called out time and again numerous 
private enterprises. Nevertheless, the 
progress they made was very insignif- 
icant, and the demand for foreign 
productions was growing stronger and 
stronger. 

The main cause of this slow move- 
ment was the organization of the eco- 
nomical life of the Russian peasants, 
who wasted all their strength on their 
small allotments, and in cultivating 
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lands and felling forests for the rural 
gentry (dvortanstvo),to whom they were 
bound. The famous act of liberation of 
the serfs bythe late Emperor Alexander 
II. created a new era in Russian history, 
and brought a new and strong wave of 
life and energy. Mills and factories, 
like mushrooms after the rain, appeared 
then and there all over the country, and 
especially around “the heart of Russia,” 
the ancient capital, Moscow, where the 
population was always very dense. Mos- 
cow, with her 1,600 churches, and her 
Kremlin, where the Czars are crowned, 
united in marriage, and laid to rest, has 
from time immemorial been the center 
where all trade relations with foreign 
countries of both Europe and Asia have 
converged. At present, thanks to the 
heavy customs-tariff that protects the 
Russian manufacturers against foreign 
competition, all branches of modern 
industries have attained considerable 
proportions in both European and Asi- 
atic Russia. Thus the list, as furnished 


by the valuable statistical edition, pub- 
lished especially for American visitors 
at the World’s Fair by the Russian 
Minister of Finance, and translated into 
English by the former Consul General 
to Russia, Mr. John Martin Crawford, 
comprises the following industrial 


branches: Cotton goods, hemp, flax, 
woolen, jute, and silk goods ; wooden 
and metal industries ; glass wares ; In- 
dia rubber; machines and implements ; 
food products ; chemical and naptha in- 
dustries ; tobacco; matches; carriage 
manufactures; and also, for the last 
thirty years ship building. All these 
industries were fully represented at the 
great Columbian Exposition, under the 
personal charge of General Gluchovyski 
and staff, appointed by the Russian Im- 
perial Minister of Finance, Mr. S. J. 
Vitte. 

The Russian exhibit at the Midwinter 
Fair is not a government one. How- 
ever, when the Columbian Exposition 
was counting the last days of its glori- 
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ous existence, and it was proposed to 
make California the scene of an inter- 
national Exposition of her own, Russia 
was not behind other countries in de- 
claring her wish to participate by prompt- 
ly applying for space in Manufactures 
Building large enough to make a worthy 
representation of her manufactures and 
trades. At the same time a corporation 
of exhibitors entitled, “The Russian 
Exposition Company,” was duly or- 
ganized under the guidance and with the 
sanction of the Russian Imperial Com- 
missioner to the World’s Fair, Mr. Ra- 
kouza-Soustcheffsky. It is composed 
of Mr. Paul M. Griinwaldt, President 
and Mr. Louis M. Hamburger, Manag- 
ing Director. Owing to unexpected de- 
lays at Chicago, the exhibit intended for 
the Midwinter Fair arrived in Sunset 
City alittle late ; and where the opening 
day saw all other national sections beau- 
tifully decorated and ready to receive 
visitors, Russia could boast of a flag as 
the only indication that the days of her 
festivals, success, and glory, were yet to 
come, 

While the space occupied by this sec- 
tion is very large, and by its location 
forms the best part of the huge building, 
the construction of the pavilion is little 
short of being poor, betraying an abso- 
lute want of artistic taste; and in com- 
parison with the magnificent structure 
erected by Russiaat the World’s Fair,— 
the masterpiece of a famous Russian 
architect, Mr. Petroff-Ropet,— may be 
considered unworthy to represent that 
country. The massive facade of the main 
entrance, and the arch of the other, as 
well as the large booth, all adorned years 
ago the Russian section of the Vienna 
Exposition. It was constructed by a dra- 
matical society at that time playing be- 
fore the Russian Colony of Vienna. The 
haste with which the pavilion is being 
constructed has, perhaps, much to do 
with its incompleteness and defects; 
but then it is only a private affair, and 
as such should not be criticized very 
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harshly. Private enterprises at State 
or international Expositions very sel- 
dom fully and honestly represent their 
respective countries. They have not 
the means of a government, nor the 
science and experience which such an 
undertaking usually requires ; and while 
they take great pains to assure a finan- 
cial success, the promoters care very 
little for the educational part: but in 
this particular case the Russian Expo- 
sition Company was enabled to get all 
the benefit of the experience of its pre- 
decessors at the Columbian Exposition, 
the world-renowned professors, Mende- 
lieff, Kroupsky, and others, whose 
science and thorough knowledge of their 
country’s resources did so much to 
crown Russia’s exhibit with the won- 
derful success it certainly achieved. 

But insomuch as the present exhibit 
has been systematically arranged in 
Chicago, and differs from the first, per- 
haps, only in quantity and in want of a 
few special features, which the Com- 
pany could not reach, I will endeavor to 
give a brief statistical and historical re- 
view of the Russian industries repre- 
sented at the Midwinter Fair. 

First in importance are cotton goods. 
The manufacture of these occupies the 
first place among Russian industries. 
A subject of constant consideration by 
the government, they have rapidly de- 
veloped in excellence, and at present 
not only suffice for home demands, but 
can be seen in great, annually increas- 
ing quantities in all foreign markets. 
Very original and interesting is the 
manner in which the manufacture of 
cotton goods was commenced, and grad- 
ually enlarged into its present magni- 
tude. The yarn, mostly imported, was 
distributed by enterprising merchants 
in the villages, to the peasants. In the 
long and dreary winter nights, while the 
storm wind was holding high carnival 
outside, and the heavy snow covered the 
straw-roofed huts, by the dim light of 
the burning /utchina, (thin, dry wood 
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saturated with oil,) the mothers and 
daughters of the families worked up the 
yarn on hand looms, for general use by 
the poor people. But very soon the 
hand looms gave place to weaving mills, 
with room for thirty and sometimes fifty 
producing looms. At present, 11,500,000 
pounds, or 1,040,000 bales of four hun- 
dred English pounds each, are worked 
up annually. Cotton goods of every 
kind are now made in Russia, mostly in 
small factories, but St. Petersburg and 
Moscow have a few very large spinning 
and printing establishments. The goods 
on exhibition at the Midwinter Fair 
are, for the durability of shades and 
unequaled beauty of designs, considered 
the cream of the Russian cotton pro- 
duction. 

The popularity of the cotton goods in 
Russia, especially among the lower 
classes, where women hardly wear any- 
thing else, was strikingly to be seen in 
the fine collection of dolls at the World’s 
Fair, arrayed in national, often very typ- 
icaland picturesque, costumes,represent- 
ing the various types of Russian women 
in ancient and moderntimes. These cos- 
tumes, by the way, show very plainly how 
slowly but surely Russian women aban- 
don their own traditional’ garments, as 
those, for instance, worn by the women 
of Little Russia, and adopt the more 
civilized fashions from the quasi-Euro- 
pean styles of the large Russian cities, 
as Moscow, Warsaw, and Odessa, to the 
latest productions of the Paris dress- 
makers. Thiscollection, which belonged 
to the grand exhibit of Russian women, 
has been brought to the Midwinter Fair, 
and will certainly attract much attention. 

Next come the woolen manufactures. 
Russia, owing to her severe climate,— 
as in the northern parts of the country, 
where the rivers and lakes are for eight 
and nine months covered with ice and 
snow lying five and six feet thick,—con- 
sumes enormous quantities of woolen 
goods, which are often an absolute ne- 
cessity. The poorer classes, mostly the 
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villagers, usually make their own coarse 
woolen tissues. Sheep are, therefore, 
a necessary part of every village house- 
hold,—a thing the people can hardly be 
without ; and the peasant who does not 
possess at least a dozen sheep, one cow, 
and one horse, is considered very poor 
and wretched indeed. But, little by lit- 
tle, as civilization began to announce 
itself, and mills and manufactures made 
their appearance in the remotest parts 
of the country, woolen goods became 
cheaper, and the working of the coarse 
woolens by the peasants has been con- 
stantly on the decrease, as the mill pro- 
ducts are very satisfactory, both as to 
quantity and quality. Thus the Rus- 
sian wool industry, besides furnishing 
clothing to the vast army, fully satis- 
fies the home demand. As an illustra- 
tion of the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of the wool industry the following 
fact may serve: In the year 1810, the 
Russian government, anxious to en- 
large the manufacture in the Vistula 
region, invited several woolen mer- 
chants from Saxony and Prussia, giving 
them many advantages and concessions, 
as freedom from the various taxations, 
free use of lands and forests, etc. A 
little village by the name of Lodz, situ- 
ated on the river Lodka, and surrounded 
by woods, was selected for the establish- 
ment of the first colony. In the year 
1830 Russia had 390 mills, with 67,000 
workingmen.and a production of 7,700,- 
ooo yards of cloth. At present the for- 
mer village, Lodz, is the largest manu- 
facturing center of the empire, and the 
output of her mills increases steadily. 
The annual yield of wool for European 
Russia, according to the statistical edi- 
tion mentioned above, averages over 
100,000,000 pounds, of which more than 
one fourth is exported. The fabrica- 
tion of fine goods is very little devel- 
oped yet, and many a year may pass 
before Russia will reach the indepen- 
dent position in international markets 
that she strives for, as her sheep-farm- 
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ing and spinning establishments are 
not all that can be desired. 

The same istrue with regard to the 
Russian silk industry, although the lat- 
ter is even less developed. This is nat- 
ural, as the Russian population as a rule 
is very poor, and only the wealthier 
classes can afford to wear silk garments, 
which are regarded as objects of luxury. 
Silks, however, have been used in Rus- 

.siafrom the earliest times, many centu- 
ries ago. They were mostly imported, 
and the high prices paid for them in- 
duced the government to encourage 
various private attempts to establish the 
industry in Russia. The first silk-weav- 
ing factories were established as far 
back as the reign of Peter the Great. 
Very soon they found followers in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and the indus- 
try began to spread through the states 
of Moscow, Vladimir, and Yaroslav. But 
the further increase of the silk industry 
is materially checked by the great 
amount of silk imported and worked up 
in the Russian mills. So in 1891, for in- 
stance, Russia imported from the west 
more than 1,440,000 pounds of silk ma- 
terial. 

There is one sort of silk, however, 
produced in Russia that no other coun- 
try can ever hope to excel. These silks 
are woven with gold and silver thread, 
and bear the name of parcha. The 
beautiful designs, the artistic workman- 
ship, brought world-wide fame to the 
Russian merchant, Sasikoff, who was 
the first to establish a factory in St. 
Petersburg. While parcha is sometimes 
used by the wealthier classes for adorn- 
ment, these goods are consumed in 
great quantities only by the Russian 
clergy for their sacred robes, as well as 
for framing the zkons,—holy images of 
the many Russian saints. Parcha forms 
one of the best exhibits of the Russian 
Section, great pains having been taken 
by the commissioners to select from the 
Chicago collection the most beautiful 
pieces, both as to designs and workman- 
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ship ; for no matter how little of it will 
change hands, yet it will do much in 
acquainting the world with one of Rus- 
sia’s most highly esteemed industries. 

The metal industries have been prom- 
inent in Russia for a great many years, 
from even the time cf Peter the Great. 
This statement is proved by many doc- 
uments and court rolls in the archives 
of Moscow. The population of Russia, 
from the time of the first introduction 
of Christianity, has been very religious, 
and the building of numerous churches 
in remembrance of some great his- 
torical event, happy and unhappy alike, 
has given a great impulse to the develop- 
ment of the metal industries in the 
fabrication of church bells and church 
ornaments. The Urals being found 
especially rich in various metals, Peter 
the Great established there several fac- 
tories, which have been ever since the 
chief source of metal supply of the 
largest part of the country. The present 
condition of the metal industries, and 
especially the home industry, is very 
favorable and promising. To under- 
stand what is meant by the term “ home 
industry,” one has to be familiar with 
economical life of the Russian peasants. 
They and their families devote all their 
time and energy to farming. But there 
are some months in the winter when 
the fields are one white mass of snow, 
and the severe cold keeps man and beast 
indoors. This has a great influence on 
the development of the home trades. 
Working for many years, winter after 
winter, gives them the necessary ex- 
perience and skill, although the money 
earned in this manner scarcely averages 
more than 3.50 roubles ($1.00) a week. 
But small as these earnings are, they 
help the poor peasants to pay their many 
taxes, which are generously imposed 
by the government. 

The working of precious metals was 
introduced in Russia much later, in the 
second half of the 16th century. Very 
few gold-producing countries can com- 
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pete with Russia in her enameled silver 
and gold works. The improvement in 
these wares began with the arrival in 
Russia of the Byzantine artists, traces 
of whose influence can be seen even now 
in the character of Russian designs. 
There is a small case of jewels and gold 
and silver wares in the Russian Section 
that will, undoubtedly, become a subject 
of great admiration. These wares are 
the property and productions of Mr. H. 
Hahn, the court jeweler of the now 
reigning Czar. They have been awarded 
medals in Paris, Chicago, and at all 
Expositions wherever they have been 
exhibited. Among other valuables, the 
collection contains a golden cup set 
with diamonds and rubies, used by the 
royal family on extraordinary occasions 
only, as the welcoming of a foreign 
crown-holder, when the cup filled to the 
brim with wine is presented by the 
Czarina. 

The production of copper household 
industries is also much developed in 
Russia. The city of Tula is especially 
renowned for the fabrication in great 
quantities of samovars (tea urns), which 
are represented by some fine specimens 
in the Manufactures Building. _Per- 
haps no other metal production is so 
popular as the samovar. High and low, 
rich and poor, in the desolate steppes 
of Siberia, in the palaces of the capitals, 
and all over the world where the Rus- 
sian tongue can be heard, every house- 
hold is sure to have an honorable place 
for the beloved national machine. Rus- 
sians, owing to the severe climate of 
their country, are great consumers of 
tea, which gives warmth and quenches 
the thirst at the same time. Places 
where tea is served (chatnt savedeni, 
they are called), are the most popular 
resorts, always crowded to the utmost. 
To see a Russian merchant pour down 
his throat twelve to sixteen hot, steam- 
ing glasses of tea in succession is a very 
common thing. 

Hot tea, vodka (Russian whisky), and 
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furs, are the only things that keep the 
Russian from freezing during the long 
winter. But while the first two articles 
are cheap and obtainable by all classes, 
furs in Russia, as well as in all other 
countries, have a very high value. 

Fur hunting has been a source of rev- 
enue to the Russian government for 
more than a hundred years. As it is 
pursued on a large scale only in the 
far East, the government is forced to 
leave this industry in the hands of pri- 
vate parties, reserving the right to have 
a full and constant control, and saving 
the animals from extermination. The 
favorite haunts of the seal, whose un- 
equaled fur causes it to be more hunted 
than sable, or other animals, are in the 
Behring and Okhotsk seas. The pop- 
ulation that makes its living by seal- 
killing is composed of various elements. 
Kamchadales and Aleuts can be seen to- 
gether with Yakut, Cossacks, and oth- 
ers brought from the country of Russia 
by enterprising merchants. 

In 1798 the Russian-American Fur 
Company was organized. During the 
first period of its activity (23 years) the 
Company took the enormous number of 
1,232,374 fur sealskins. At present “The 
Russian Seal Fisheries Association,” 
founded by the Griinwaldt family, holds 
the contract with the government for ten 
years, ending February, 1900. Bearing 
in mind that the existence of the Rus- 
sian section in Sunset City is due to the 
Messrs. Griinwaldt, who intend to estab- 
lish in the United States various branch- 
es of their fur business, similar to those 
in Paris and St. Petersburg, it may be 
positively said that their fur exhibit, by 
its completeness, magnitude, and rich- 
ness, will eclipse anything ever seen on 
the Pacific Coast. Besides some fine 
specimens of sealskins, there are in the 
great collection a great number of Arc- 
tic foxes, Russian bear, red and black 
foxes, beaver, and sables. The beaver 
and Arctic foxes came from Kamschat- 
ka ; the fur of the beaver is peculiarly 
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in esteem, fetching from 300 to 500 rou- 
bles apiece. But the pride of the fur ex- 
hibit is one skin, valued at $15,000. 

A small case of musical instruments 
from a St. Petersburg firm; two im- 
mense, old, lame-legged pianos, and a 
stalwart Circassian in his somewhat 
wild, native costume, watching the Ex- 
hibit, are the remaining features likely 
to attract popular attention. They are 
here rather for advertisement’s sake 
than for any other purpose. The Cir- 
cassian belongs to that class of Russian 
would-be noblemen who can be espied 
at all summer and winter resorts, 
World’s Fair and other Expositions, 
and whererever there is a visible abund- 
ance of romantic girls, more ready to 
run off with some Bashi-Bazouk than to 
settle down with an honest native John. 

In the Fine Arts Building there are 
a number of pictures, the masterpieces 
of Russia’s great painters, Makovsky 
and Aivosovsky. These paintings, how- 
ever, do not claim to represent Russian 
art, as it is a well known fact that for 
the last three decades Russia has made 
gigantic steps forward, giving the world 
of art such famous men as Repin, Semi- 
ramidoff, Reifsky, Rubinstein, Anto- 
kovsky, and a score of others. Russian 
paintings have been exhibited in Paris, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
wherever there was an opportunity to 
acquaint the art-loving world with Rus- 
sia’s progress in finearts. The presence 
of the few paintings on exhibition at the 
Midwinter Fair can be ascribed only 
to the great efforts of the Russian Ex- 
position Company, who looked upon it 
as a special feature destined to give their 
section a decided Russian character. 

About Makovsky’s picture, “The 
Bride’s Attire,” little can be said. It 
deals with Russian life of ancient times, 
as far back as the 12th century, when a 
young girl had no more will or right to 
choose a mate than she had energy to 
be something more than a mere slave of 


her master’s caprices. The picture rep-: 
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resents a scene ina rich Boyar's house 
before the wedding ceremony. The 
young girl, pretty and vain, looks very 
pale and sad, feeling that with the attire 
comes the slavery and vanishes the free- 
dom and pleasures of girlhood. The col- 
oring of the picture is not all that can 
be desired, a few faces looking lifeless, 
but the execution and the finish are very 
fine and have won the artist popular ad- 
miration. Another picture of Makov- 
sky’s is “ Romeo and Juliette,” it repeats 
the old, old story. While the faces are 
excellent, the picture is by no means the 
chef d’euvre of this artist. 

Aivasovsky is Russia’s best marine 
painter. He is so skillful in depicting 
storm-scenes and ships tossed by the 
waves of the deep ocean, that he is con- 
sidered at present to be the greatest 
living marine painter of Europe. Aiva- 
sovsky has a history. He was born in 
Feodossia, of poor parents. They were 
Armenians and had their hands full to 
make ends meet. But the little boy from 
early childhood showed a rare talent 
for painting. Feodossia belongs to the 
Crimean Islands on the Black Sea. The 
sea in different moods, in storm and sun- 
shine, black with ships and vessels go- 
ing up and down, made such an impres- 
sion upon the boy that he decided to 
become a marine painter. By the assist- 
ance of kind friends he was enabled to 
enter the Academy of Fine Arts, whence 
he came renowned and famous. 

Another and perhaps the most popu- 
lar of Russian painters is Repin. He is 
the painter of the people.. Repin is one 
of Count Tolstoi’s most intimate friends 
and has taken great pains to reproduce 
on canvas the life and works of the fa- 
mous writer, who is now leading the life 
of a peasant on his farm, the “ Yasnia 
Poliana.” 

- There is a remarkable piece of furni- 
ture on exhibition, which by its artistic 
and unique workmanshlp will attract 
general attention. It is called the Tol- 
stoi Bookcase. Set into it are nine 
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paintings, portraits of Count Tolstoi, 
representing him engaged in his differ- 
ent occupations,— one represents him 
as a student and an officer of the army 
before he entered the journalistic ca- 
reer ; one shows him working in his libra- 
ry ; another shows him sitting in his gar- 
den amid a whole forest of blooming 
trees. All these pictures are set as in 
a frame in the wood of which the book- 
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case is made. Every picture has been 
burned into the wood by Mrs. Semetch- 
kin with a surgical instrument, known 
as the thermo cautery. They look like 
fine etchings. On the top of the book- 
case is a bronze of Tolstoi, showing him 
engaged writing at a table. This book- 
case is valued at $3000, and filled with 
Tolstoi’s books, is a very fine feature, 
essentially Russian in art. 
Nathan M. Babad. 
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I. 


THouGH all the rolling year 
Is garlanded with bud and wondrous bloom, 
Sweet violets, we look for you, ye dear, 
Low-lying beauties, scenting now this room! 
Though rare, lush vines, and spreading palms appear, 
No floating, rich perfume 
From roses hanging high, 
Or heavy orange orchards waving nigh, 
Can bring such ecstasy,— 
Such crowding thoughts, as when the violet, 
With petals dewy wet, 
Looks up and smiles once more! 


II. 


*T was on the other shore, 
Such flowers once did lie! 
The years have hurried by, 
Yet pause, and idly dream 
Of verdured banks, where gold of April’s sun 
Was set in each rayed heart 


Of blooming violet. 


Still it doth run, 


That singing rill, and birds above it dart 

When April melts the drifts, and new buds start, 
And*bloom in white and blue. 
O happy dream, come true! 


Sylvia Lawson Covey. 
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VI. 
REUNITED. 


CALEDIN miscalculated the strength 
of the peasant girls, who were accus- 
tomed to active sports and the labor of 
the field and garden. He was seized by 
a dozen strong hands and firmly held, 
while the others pricked him with their 
pins most unmercifully. He howled lus- 
tily for help, and at last the girls, seeing 
that his confederate was coming with 
immense strides, lifted him from the 
ground and threw him into the river, 
where he floundered for a time, and final- 
ly emerged on the other side, and fled 
without looking back. The assassin 
paused when he saw the fate of his mas- 
ter, and observing that the warlike maid- 
ens were preparing to rush upon him, 
he turned and retreated with amazing 
speed. The girls, having put the enemy 
to flight, returned to Dacer. 

“ Bravely done!” he cried fervently. 
“You have saved my life. How can I 
ever reward you?” 

As he spoke, he picked up his golden 
flute, which had fallen from the breast 
of his tunic. 

“Will you play the flute for us?” 
asked the tall girl with sparkling eyes. 

“Yes, with pleasure,” replied Dacer. 

He placed his flute to his lips, and 
blew such a lively air that soon all the 
girls were dancing on the greensward. 
They whirled and skipped in the most 
graceful and bewildering way, filling 
the woods with their merry laughter, 
until suddenly Dacer dropped his flute, 
and cried out,— 

“ Carmia!” 

Carmia stood pale and silent as Dacer 
hobbled toward her. Then terrified 
words burst from her lips :— 


“ Dacer! What is the matter? Your 
foot—”’ 

She paused, wavered dizzily, and fell 
senseless to the ground. 

“Dear Carmia,” cried Dacer, caress- 
ing her helplessly. “ O, Carmia,awake !” 

In a few minutes Carmia opened her 
eyes slowly. 

“O Dacer, how did it happen?” she 
asked faintly. 

Dacer, as gently as possible, told her 
the cruelty of which he had been the 
victim. 

Carmia wept as if broken-hearted. 

““My father told your friends that 
you had gone to Bulullicoo, where he 
had obtained for you a fine position in 
the King’s household,” she said at last. 
“ And he told me that you had forsaken 
me, and would never come back again. 
So I ran away in the night. I thought 
that I might see you sometimes when. 
you knew not that I wasnear. I hid in 
the woods, and when I heard the music 
of your flute, and the laughter far away, 
it made me think of the happy days at 
Napetoo, and I could not help approach- 
ing. And then I saw you, and I came 
closer. But O Dacer,” she cried, weep- 
ing afresh, “ how could my father treat 
you so cruelly!” 

“Never mind,” said Dacer soothing- 
ly, “I’ve one good foot left, and that’s 
a blessing. The old gentleman acted 
badly, sure enough ; but Trivian let me 
escape, or I might have fared worse.” 

“ Did Trivian let you escape?” asked 
Carmia eagerly. ‘“O, I am glad to 
hear that. I always told you that she 
had a kind heart.” 

While Dacer and Carmia were talk- 
ing the peasant girls had withdrawn 
short distance, and were conversing 
among themselves. All at once a shrill, 
squeaky voice was heard exclaiming : — 
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“ Now then,—now then ! How’s this ? 
Dancing and dawdling on the work day ! 
To work! Towork! All of you! Do 
you hear?” 

“The Patriarch!” 
maidens. 

The Patriarch emerged from a thicket 
near by, and waddled toward them. He 
was a short, fat man, dressed in a flashy 
yellow costume. His cheeks and nose 
rose like mountains from the level of 
his face, and at the foot of these decliv- 
ities his little weasel eyes blinked fero- 
ciously. 

“ Now,—now,—now !”’ he cried. “ Six 
days you have to giggle and gape, to 
dawdle and dance, but on the seventh 
day you must work. I’m astonished, 
Idea,” addressing the tall girl, “to find 
you taking part in such transgression. 
The law must be obeyed. Away, all of 
you! But what —eh ?— what have we 
here?” he puffed, as his eyes fell on 
Dacer and Carmia. “ Strangers leading 
our youth from the path of duty! Ah, 
ah, this is extremely bad. Ahem, young 
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people, return immediately to your vil- 


lage. Where do you belong ?” 

“We are going to Bulullicoo,” replied 
Dacer. 

“ To Bulullico ! Then you area fool !” 
gasped the Patriarch. 

“ Sir!” cried Dacer angrily. 

“Patience, young man,” said the 
other, as he mopped his face with his 
cloak, “ you will not be a fool after you 
have resided in Bulullicoo for a a year 
or two. If you would be immediately 
wise, go back to your native village and 
stay there. But if you are determined 
to go to Bulullicoo, go at once. Our 
village does not permit strangers to en- 
ter unless they bear a letter from the 
Patriarch of their town.” 

Dacer and Carmia rose and prepared 
to take their departure. All the peas- 
ants had disappeared except Idea, the 
tall girl, who now calmly came to them, 
although the Patriarch ordered her, with 
various severe inflections of voice, to 
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return at once to her garden. Taking 
no notice of him, she said to Dacer and 
Carmia :— 

“T am glad you have found each oth- 
er, and I wish you could stay at our vil- 
lage tonight. Our Patriarch was not 
half so fat and arrogant when he used 
to hoe corn in his garden. When you 
go, take the great road to Bulullicoo, 
and you will hear from me before you 
have gone very far. Goodby.” 

She then walked slowly away, witb- 
out casting a single glance at the angry 
Patriarch. 


VII. 
ATOM. 


Dacer and Carmia left the wood, 
crossed the fields to the King’s high- 
way, and turned their faces towards 
Bulullicoo. The sun was now declining 
in the west, but his beams were still 
quite warm, though a cool breeze made 
the atmosphere agreeable. They could 
see a number of small villages, and on 
every side the fields were full of peas- 
ants busily engaged in cultivating the 
crops. The road was bordered by rows 
of trees. At intervals of about two 
miles were wells at the roadside where 
the thirsty could drink ; and near by 
were seats where the weary could re- 
pose before assuming their journey. 
The Bulullicans had no horses, and 
therefore their highways were arranged 
for the convenience of pedestrians alone. 

“See, Dacer,” said Carmia, looking 
back after they had walked some dis- 
tance, “there is a man coming after us 
like the wind. I wonder who he is.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied 
Dacer uneasily. “I never saw such a 
tall man before in all my life. I sin- 
cerely hope he is a friend.” 

The tall man came swiftly on with 
long strides. He carried a bag under 
his arm, and as he walked he wiped his 
face with the sleeve of his tunic. Just 
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as Dacer and Carmia reached one of the 
roadside wells, he overtook them and 
threw himself down on a bench near 
them. He was at least seven feet tall, 
and had a pleasant, smiling face. 
“There!” he puffed, “I caught you 
at last. I’ve had a good longrun. For 
my part I’d rather walk after sunset. I 
walked to Bulullicoo at night once with 
a crowd of young fellows. We went up 
to tread on the King’s toe, you know. 
There was the biggest crowd in Bululli- 
coo that was ever seen. The Prome- 
nade was jammed with people. I got 
around to the King late in the after- 
noon, and he looked sick, I assure you. 
Three of his high officers were holding 
him up, but when he saw me coming, 
he fainted away. No, I didn’t succeed 
in touching his foot at all, they carried 
him away insuchahurry. Some of the 
people complained a good deal about it. 
They said that the officers might have 
put him in a chair and let the ceremony 
goon. But I say the officers did right 
to take him away. It is rather tiresome 
for the King anyway, and I spoke up 
and told the people so ; and I got into 
trouble right away for giving my opin- 
ion so freely:. A man in the crowd as 
big as I am took offense and insisted 
on fighting me. So they made a ring 
and we went at it; but we had n’t got 
it more than half fought out when a lot 
of those little policemen came up to 
arrest us. The other fellow resisted. 
There were nine of them after him, and 
the way he made them fly around was 
astonishing. They secured him at last, 
however, and I was so weak with laugh- 
ing that they didn’t have any trouble 
with me. They took us before the 
judge, who was a good-natured old gen- 
tleman. He talked to us like a father, 
and then told us to go, and be a little 
careful in future. I’ve heard since that 
the big fellow has been elected a police- 
man. There is to be another king 
chosen before long. I wonder who it 
will be. I don’t caretotry. If a man 
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misses the green gem, down he goes to 
the fishes.” 

“ Who are you ?” asked Dacer, as the 
man paused for breath. 

“Who am I? O,I didn’t tell you. 
My name is Atom, and I live at the vil- 
lage back here. My sister sent me to 
help you along. You saw her today, — 
a tall girl, dressed in blue. Her name 
is Idea. She’s the smartest girl in the 
village. She saidto me: ‘Atom, there 
is the nicest little couple you ever saw 
traveling to Bulullicoo. Now you go 
and help them along, and take this bag 
of food with you, and this cloak for the 
girl.’ But the sun is setting, so if you 
are ready we will go a little farther.” 

So saying, he got down on his hands 
and knees in the road. 

“Come on,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” asked Dacer. 

“] mean that you are to mount on my 
shoulders. You'll have a fine view of 
the country, I assure you.” 

Dacer objected to this, saying that he 
would be too great a burden; but the 
giant put an end to the dispute by seiz- 
ing him and swinging him upon his 
shoulders with the greatest ease. Then 
taking the crutches in one hand and the 
bag in the other, he strode lightly away. 

Carmia followed, smiling at Dacer’s 
discomfited expression as he looked back 
at her. Thus they pursued their jour- 
ney for some time, going but slowly, 
however, as Carmia was unable to keep 
up with the long strides of Atom. The 
giant kept up a rattle of talk by the 
way, and amused his companions so well 
that the miles seemed short. 


VIII. 


THE FUGITIVE LETTER-MAN, 


Now the sun had set, and the shades 
of night began to gather. The travel- 
ers had reached a part of the road that 
wound through a thick wood. 

“We must stop soon,” said Atom. 
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“It is getting too dark to travel, and 
this wood will give us a comfortable 
shelter. There is a beautiful little glade 
a short distance away, where we can 
camp with comfort. I noticed it last 
year while passing over the road.” 

They soon reached the place, which 
was a little grassy glade encircled by 
fantastic trees, whose trunks were 
twisted in strange contortions. Many 
grew almost horizontally a short dis- 
tance from the ground, with large 
branches springing up at intervals. 
Other branches had struck into the 
earth and taken root, making a low 
labyrinth of verdure. One old tree, 
whose trunk had decayed, was entirely 
supported by such branches, which 
formed a colonnade of small trunks. A 
little brook ran through this lovely 
spot, with musical murmurs, rippling 
over beds of pebbles, or pausing in deep 
pools beneath the gnarled roots of the 
old trees. 

Dacer dismounted from Atom’s shoul- 
ders and sat down beside Carmia, who 
was resting on a green bank. Atom 
plunged into the forest, but soon re-ap- 
peared bearing an armful of dry faggots, 
which he piled in the center of the 
glade, and soon a bright fire was throw- 
ing grotesque shadows on the trees. 

Atom then took from his sack a sup- 
ply of bread and roasted fowls, and they 
all began to feast with good appetites. 
While thus engaged, they heard a swift 
rustle in the wood, and in a few mo- 
ments a wild-eyed, haggard man, clothed 
in tattered white garments, came flying 
among the trees, and dropped panting 
and exhausted on the ground near the 
fire. The travelers gathered about him 
with the deepest concern and pity, and 
by assiduous attentions endeavored to 
restore him. At length he seemed to 
recover slightly, and as he raised him- 
self from the ground they saw a worn 
quill behind his ear. The mystery was 
solved ! 

When the fugitive letter-man had 
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recovered sufficiently to speak, he im- 
plored the company not to use violence 
toward him, however shocking his story 
might be. Then he said, in a melan- 
choly and broken voice :— 

“T was the Letter-Man of Bulullicoo; 
—now, I am a hopeless fugitive. One 
month ago I was appointed to the office, 
and entered upon my duties with a light 
heart. To be sure, my predecessor in 
the office had vanished over the eastern 
hills with an infuriated mob at his heels, 
but I considered his fate a just one, for 
he had dared to write on the Letter- 
Wall a jest that was ancient when Bulul- 
licoo was founded. Alas! how ready 
we are to condemn others. I pity him 
now. I thought it an easy task to pour 
forth a stream of novel humor, and for 
a time all went well. The Promenade 
was in aroar at my clever hits, and I 
rode on the topmost wave of glory. But 
gradually my resources began to fail. 
Like a well-squeezed orange my brain 
yielded wit but slowly and threatened 
to become dry. I grew fearful, and my 
subordinates shared my distress as they 
shared my danger. I spent sleepless 
nights clutching my hair and trying to 
evolve fresh jokes. I trembled for those 
I used, lest I had unknowingly used 
them before ; and I acquired the habit of 
walking to the outskirts of the city after 
the writing was finished,—as so many 
of my predecessors have done,—and re~ 
maining there until danger was over. 
The fatal day was only delayed. Last 
night I needed a joke to fill up the 
Letter-Wall, but my brain was parched 
anddry. A terrible temptation assailed 
me. I took a joke that I had used be- 
fore. With a few hasty touches I dis- 
guised it, and my scribes wrote it down. 
We then hurriedly retired to the sub- 
urbs. We were silent, but our anxious 
looks were a whole library. We waited 
and listened in dreadful suspense. Sud- 
denly there arose a murmur. We heard 
it with horror. It rose to an angry, 
tumultuous shout, and ‘swelled into a 
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roar like that of the winter ocean. In- 
stantly we flew across the country like 
the wind ; but as we fled, there spread 
an ever-deepening howl behind us, as 
the city poured forth its multitudes in 
pursuit. I soon left my unfortunate 
subordinates far behind. What their 
fate has been I cannot tell, for this is the 
first time I have paused in my flight. I 
know I have sinned, but I was driven to 
it by stern necessity, not by innate bad- 
ness of heart.” 

As the Letter-Man finished his sad 
story, he perceived that his hearers were 
bathed in tears, and he was comforted 
by their tender sympathy. 

“Come, unfortunate man,” sobbed 
Carmia, “here is food. Eat, that you 
may have strength for your toilsome 
flight. Here are chickens, bread, and 
fruit. Eat and rest, and on the morrow 
Mehera guide your steps.” 

The poor fugitive, deeply grateful, sat 
down by the fire and partook of the food 
which Carmia kindly set before him. 

The moon had now risen, and her 


pearly light was streaming through the 
branches of the trees, flecking the dark 


carpet of the woods. The weary trav- 
elers and the wretched fugitive lay down 
to rest in the green and perfumed cham- 
ber of the forest. 


IX. 
IN THE GREAT CITY. 


DacerR awoke in the early morning. 
In the dusk of the green tree-tent he 
could dimly see Carmia wrapped in the 
large cloak that Idea had sent her. 
Neither Atom nor the Letter-Man were 
visible. The east began to brighten, 
and a black cloud that hung over the 
mountains was touched with gold. A 
choir of birds in the trees were singing 
their sweet matins, and there was a 
rustle in the woods as if the dryads 
were awakening from sleep. Dacer took 
his golden flute and blew a few soft 
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notes in harmony with the morning. 
Then Carmia came forth from her bow 
er with a fresh rose tint in her cheeks, 
and together they went to bathe their 
faces in the brook. 

The day wore on and Atom did not 
appear ; and at last Dacer and Carmia 
prepared to resume their journey, think- 
ing that he had abandoned them and 
returned home. Carmia now proposed 
to build a raft, and float down the river 
until the confluence with the Zabycx 
was reached. They made their way 
through the thick wood to the river 
bank, where they found a pile of drift- 
wood left by a flood, and soon formed a 
raft of dry_logs, tying them together 
with tough vines from the woods. Hav- 
ing completed their primitive craft, they 
embarked and floated slowly down the 
stream, sometimes in the shade of arch- 
ing branches, and sometimes through 
open fields where the peasants ceased 
their work to gaze at them. 

The third day after their embarkation 
they saw the white houses of Bulullicoo 
rising above the low banks of the river. 
Observing that they were approaching 
the mouth of the stream, which emptied 
into the Zabycx below the city, they 
pushed the raft to the shore and landed. 

Reaching the highway once more, 
Dacer and Carmia walked slowly toward 
the city, gazing with wonder and de- 
light at the grand spectacle before them. 
They saw Mount Bylocazic, with its 
stately groves; and they looked upward 
with loving awe to the holy temple of 
Mehera on Mount Ruthia. 

“ What is that tall building at our 
right near the city ?” asked Carmia. 

“‘That must be the King’s palace,” 
replied Dacer. ‘“ Perhaps we may see 
him soon. Before I found you, I in- 
tended to go to him and demand justice ; 
but now we have escaped safely, I am 
satisfied.” 

In a short time they entered the city 
and walked along the Promenade, which 
was crowded with gayly dressed people, 
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for this was one of the six holidays of 
the week. Many were seated on benches 
in the shade of the trees, watching the 
crowd that swept by. Others were con- 
versing, or playing on instruments of 
music. Children chased one another 
around brilliant flower-beds, or played 
games in quieter spots. On every side 
they saw the Bulullican salutation ex- 
changed, and heard a medley of voices 
and laughter. The Zabycx rolled swiftly 
along, and many pleasure barges were 
gliding about, carrying happy excursion- 
ists. Up the river they saw the great 
bridge with its seven huge arches. 

Somewhat bewildered by this novel 
and exciting spectacle, they found a va- 
cant bench, where they sat for a long 
time in silence, watching the kaleido- 
scopic shifting of brilliant costumes. 
Carmia began to attract a great deal of 
admiring attention, for it was a very 
unusual thing for a lady to appear on 
the streets of Bulullicoo without a tint- 
ed mask. Bands of young men began 
to parade up and down before their 
seat. Their numbers rapidly increased, 
until the crowd became immense. Da- 
cer was astonished and angry, and Car- 
mia covered her face, in great distress, 
and begged Dacer to go to some more 
retired spot. So they set out up the 
Promenade toward the great bridge, 
but the ever-increasing crowd of Bulul- 
lican youth followed and pressed eager- 
ly upon them, and not till a strong 
phalanx of policemen interposed were 
they permitted to escape. 

As they reached a quieter part of the 
Promenade, a cry arose that the King 
was coming, and all the people rose to 
their feet. The King presently ap- 
peared, borne in an open chair by four 
strong men. He was a small man with 
a vulgar countenance, and was richly 
attired in white grass-cloth. The iron 
crown, which was much too large for 
him, rested ungracefully on the back of 
his neck. On its shiaing front the huge 
green gem glowed with a baleful bril- 
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liance. This was the prize that each 
year decided the fate of the competitors 
for the throne. The King was accom- 
panied by his Gatherer of Taxes, who 
was a very fat man. 

After the royal party had passed, the 
people again resumed their sports. Car- 
mia spoke with deep surprise of the 
personal appearance of the King, who 
she had thought was of extraordinary 
height and imposing presence. 

Soon after they were so fortunate as 
to meet with a talkative tailor, named 
Doskin. This man had been so unlucky 
as to put out one of his eyes with a 
needle, when he was an apprentice, but 
in spite of this misfortune he showed 
himself to be a great observer. In the 
course of a three hours’ conversation 
he told them all he knew twice over, and 
a great deal more besides. 

As evening drew near, a big golden 
bell in a beautiful tower on the Prome- 
nade began to swing, and emit the most 
mellow and enchanting sounds. As the 
rich notes died away, they observed the 
people going to their houses, and as- 
scending the steps leading to the flat 
roofs, for the hour had come to sing the 
hymns to the Goddess Mehera. 


X. 
DANGER. 


As Dacer and Carmia stood watching 
the people, a tall policeman came up 
and told them that if they wished to 
sing to the goddess they could follow 
the crowd, and ascend any of the build- 
ings they wished. They thanked the 
officer for his kindness, but Carmia 
asked Dacer in a wondering whisper 
how the policemen knew that they were 
not residents of the city. 

With some hesitation they ascended 
the nearest flight of steps, and reached 
a pleasant balcony adorned with bright 
flowers in pots. From this another flight 
of steps led to the roof of the building. 
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On reaching the top they found them- 
selves in an assemblage of people at- 
tired in green and yellow silk, who 
stared at them a moment in solemn sur- 
prise. A number of them held in their 
hands a peculiar sort of horn of dismal 
sound, and Dacer, observing this, kept 
his beloved flute carefully concealed in 
his bosom. . 

They looked out upon the city, and 
beheld a magnificent spectacle. Far 
and near the housetops were crowded 
with people attired in garments of every 
hue. All stood silently gazing toward 
the west. At their feet rolled the shin- 
ing waters of the Zabycx, and beyond 
rose the dark mass of Mount Ruthia, 
crowned with the bright temple of Me- 
hera, now glorified by the mellow rays 
of the setting sun. Then the great 
bell struck three notes, and as the gold- 
en sounds ceased a prodigious burst of 
sound from thousands of voices and 
musical instruments rose on the evening 
breeze, and floated upward to the smil- 
ing goddess of the sacred mountain. 

There was a great bustle and clamor 
as the people descended. As Dacer and 
Carmia reached the Promenade, a num- 
ber of people passed them at a rapid 
pace, casting apprehensive looks over 
their shoulders. They wondered for a 
moment at this until they observed over 
the right ear of one of the men the 
worn quill which distinguished the Let- 
ter-Man. They knew that the writers 
were merely retiring as usual to the 
suburbs, until the verdict of the public 
upon their work was known. 

Both now discovered that they were 
very hungry. They had been so inter- 
ested in the novel scenes around them 
that they had eaten nothing all day. 
Dacer felt in his pocket to discover if a 
stray coin or two still lingered there. 
His search was rewarded by a gold 
piece of no great value, and Carmia 
took this and went in search of a shop 
where eatables were sold. She soon re- 
turned with a supply of fruit and bread, 
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which they spread on the seat between 
them. 

The light slowly faded from the sky. 
As the shadows deepened, boys ran 
along the Promenade and hung silk lan- 
terns of many colors in the trees. The 
balconies and houses also began to 
gleam with lamps, which threw a soft 
light on the walks below. The Letter- 
Wall was illuminated by huge swinging 
lamps, and a great throng stood before it. 

Suddenly Dacer’s face assumed a 
horrified expression, and his eyes be- 
came fixed in a dreadful stare. Follow- 
ing the direction of his gaze, Carmia 
saw a man standing near, regarding 
them with a triumphant and vindictive 
look. The light from a lantern near by 
fell on his face, and Carmia shrieked 
and fell back on the seat. It was Cale- 
din. Presently he turned and disap- 
peared n the shrubbery. 


XI. 
THE FLIGHT. 


“ THERE is not a moment to lose,” 
said Dacer, rising and grasping his 
crutches. “He has gone to get the 
police, and if I am once arrested, he and 
his assassins will swear my life away. 
He is the Patriarch of Napetoo, and I 
am a poor peasant. You know as well 
as I do, his smooth tongue and engaging 
manners. We must escape.” 

In a panic they hurried away to the 
northward along the Promenade, keep- 
ing in the shade of the balconies so as 
toavoid observation. Aftera long, hur- 
ried walk, they emerged into the open 
country, and began to breathe more 
freely. Dacer was much wearied by his 
exertions, and they sat down for a few 
minutes on a large rock at the roadside. 
As they sat there looking back at the 
brilliant perspective of the Promenade, 
they saw flaming torches darting hither 
and thither, and faint shouts were borne 
to their ears. 
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“ They are after us,” said Dacer, “ but 
we shall escape them yet. They can 
not tell which way we have gone, and 
will spend much time in searching the 
city. So let us rest a little longer.” 

But Dacer was too hasty and confi- 
dent in his conclusions. The flitting 
torches suddenly gathered in a group and 
approached them withastonishing rapid- 
ity. They had hardly time to rise to 
their feet when the pursuers were so 
near that it could be seen they were 
policemen, some very tall, and some very 
short, and each one endeavoring to out- 
run his comrades. 

“ We must make for the river,” whis- 
pered Dacer. ‘It is our only chance. 
If we can find a boat we are safe.” 

They hurried toward the river as si- 
lently as possible. The policemen came 
swiftly along the road, and the fugitives 
saw with apprehension that while the 
tall men held their torches high in the 
air, the short men held theirs close to 
the ground, and ran in a stooping pos- 
ture. When they reached the rock at 
the wayside, the tall men ran swiftly 
by ; but the short men paused, examined 
the ground for a moment, then turned, 
and came on their track with a murmur 
of exultation. 

Dacer and Carmia reached the river a 
short distance ahead of their pursuers. 
A small boat was secured to a bush on 
the bank, and Dacer hastily tried to 
untie the cord, while Carmia got in and 
was in readiness to assist him. The 
rope was tied securely, and seeing that 
it was impossible soon to loosen the 
knot, Dacer exerted his strength and 
broke the branch to which the cord was 
attached. 

The slight delay was fatal. He was 
in the act of crawling into the boat, 
when the foremost policeman rushed 
down the bank, seized him, and dragged 
him backward. The boat, meanwhile, 
was caught by the current and carried 
rapidly away, and Carmia filled the air 
with cries of terror and despair. 
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CarMIA was borne swiftly along, over- 
whelmed by the terrible danger in which 
she had left Dacer. The group of flicker- 
ing torches on the bank was soon left 
far behind. She sat in the bottom of 
the boat staring at the distant flake of 
light on the dark shore until it disap- 
peared. She then saw that she was 
floating through the city, which pre- 
sented a scene of beauty and splendor. 
Long rows of colored lanterns illum- 
inated the Promenade on either side of 
the river, and through the trees bright 
rays streamed from balconies and win- 
dows. The Letter-Wall loomed up with 
dazzling whiteness, and a crowd of peo- 
ple stood before it. Their boisterous 
laughter came across the water, mingled 
with the hum of voices, and music, and 
song. 

Carmia’s distress was too deep to 
permit her to appreciate this brilliant 
scene; her only thought was to reach 
the bank and find means to rescue 
Dacer. On examining the boat, she 
found, to ker dismay, that there were 
no oars, ard that she could only float 
with the current. She felt a thrill of 
terror at the thought that she might be 
carried out to sea in the frail skiff. 

Then a great mass loomed up before 
her in the darkness. It was the bridge. 
It seemed to approach, and towered 
above her terrifically. She closed her 
eyes, and heard the rush of the river 
around the piers. She knew that if the 
boat struck she would die. There was 
a hoarse sobbing and lapping of water, 
which quickly died away, and when she 
opened her eyes the bridge was gone. 
The boat swept on, until the city was 
left far behind, and the banks were 
dark and silent. She was in the great 
bend, which the river made before flow- 
ing directly to the sea. She could dis- 
tinctly hear the portentous moan of the 
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breakers on the coast, and her heart 
was filled with terror at the sound. 

A happy thought occurred to her. 
The boat had but one seat, a narrow 
thwart in the middle. This she quickly 
tore from its fastenings to use as a 
paddle. With this awkward implement 
her progress toward the bank was very 
slow. It is doubtful if she would have 
succeeded in reaching it, had she not 
been assisted by an eddy, which set in 
toward the shore. The boat was caught 
in this and carried round with speed, 
and as it passed within a few feet of the 
bank Carmia jumped ashore. 

The spot where she landed seemed 
lonely and deserted. A few large trees 
stood at the top of the bank, and she 
ascended and sat down on the ground 
beneath them. She could see no houses 
near, but the scent of orange groves 
hung in the air. Not far from the river 
a dark mountain rose, crowned witha 
great white edifice, which seemed to 
emit a dim radiance. This she recog- 


nized as Mount Ruthia and the temple 
of Mehera. 

The eastern sky began to brighten, 
and soon the moon rose likea disk of 


burnished silver. The river sparkled 
and the orchards and fields smiled in the 
pure light. The temple on the moun- 
tain towered in snowy splendor. Carmia 
gazed at it fora long time with deep 
awe and kindling hope. 

“Tt is said,” she soliloquized, “that 
they who are in distress are made glad 
by entering the temple of Mehera. I 
will ascend the sacred mountain ; I will 
kneel at her feet, and implore her pity 
and her aid.” 

Inspired by this comforting resolu- 
tion, she rose and walked rapidly toward 
the mountain. She passed through 
groves of oranges, lemons, and figs; 
through vineyards, and across grassy 
meadows. At last, after penetrating a 
thicket of fragrant bushes, she emerged 
on a broad, well traveled road,—evi- 
dently the highway from Bulullicoo to 
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Mount Ruthia. As she entered this 
road, she saw an old man approaching 
from the direction of the city. His 
white dress showed him to be a person 
of distinction, and his long white hair 
and beard gave him a most venerable 
appearance. He carried a staff in his 
hand, and was indulging in a soliloquy 
as he walked. He paused when he saw 
Carmia, and regarded her with kindly 
looks. | 

“Good father,” said Carmia, with deep 
respect, “is this the way to the temple 
of Mehera ?” 

“ Yes, my child, this is the way. But 
why do you seek Mount Ruthia at this 
late hour ?”’ 

“T am in trouble. I am going to im- 
plore the aid of our gracious goddess.” 

“In trouble, my child? Then you are 
wise to seek the joyful temple of Mehe- 
ra. Come with me, and I will show you 
the way. I am the Keeper of the Tem- 
ple.” R 

As they ascended the road, which 
wound completely around the mountain, 
and rose gradually above the plain, a 
very beautiful panorama was spread be- 
fore them: the brilliant city, the shin- 
ing river, the rich expanse cf orchards 
and fields sweeping away to the distant 
hills, all in the pure, pale splendor of 
the moon. 

As they walked, the Keeper told Car- 
mia that among his duties that of fore- 
telling the weather was not the least 
important ; and that he had just been to 
Bulullicoo to inform the King of a 
change of weather which he felt as- 
sured was about to take place. He ex- 
plained that he had acquired great skill 
by observing the direction of winds and 
the appearance of clouds ; and also by 
noting the habits of birds and insects, 
whose instinct led them to prepare for 
weather changes. He told her also 
that he had been a hunter in his youth, 
and had once been attacked and man- 
gled by a wounded bear; and he now 
considered his old wounds to be valua- 
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ble possessions, as they always informed 
him when a storm was approaching. 
He added with a triumphant air that by 
these various aids he had succeeded in 
preserving his beard almost entire. 

They reached the summit at last, and 
stood before an entrance of the tem- 
ple. The doors were open, and a broad 
flight of steps led upto them. After 
invoking a blessing on her, the Keeper 
entered his dwelling near by. 

Carmia, with a fast-beating heart, 
slowly ascended the stone steps and en- 
tered the temple. It was filled with a 
shimmering, mysterious radiance, which 
aimost dimmed the moonlight that 
streamed through high windows, and 
fell in broad bars on the floorand walls. 
In the center stood the statue of Me- 
hera on a golden pedestal, that rose from 
a dark chasm in the pavement of the 
temple. The face was grand and love- 
ly, and wore a smile of such potent 
cheerfulness that it seemed of itself to 
fill the temple with light. On seeing 
this majestic and beautiful figure, Car- 


mia paused and held her breath, for the 


statue seemed about to speak. Indeed, 
so expressive was the face, that she 
seemed to hear the words :— 

“ Grieve no more, my child. Troubles 
shall vanish, and joy will come. Be 
happy.” 

In a transport of sudden happiness 
she fell on her knees and wept joyfully. 
She neither told her grief, nor poured 
forth supplications for aid, for her sor- 
row had vanished. She remained fora 
time in delicious meditation. The future 
held no shadow, and joy seemed near 
at hand. Then starting up, full of cour- 
age and strength, she raised her arms 
to the goddess in mute thanksgiving, 
and slowly retired to the outer world 
again. 


XIII. 
THE STRANGE MEN OF THE WOOD. 


On reaching the open air, Carmia 
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found, to her surprise, that the brilliant 
scene was darkened. Heavy clouds 
swept across the sky obscuring the 
moon, and she remembered the Keeper’s 
prophecy about the weather. A chilly 
wind swept the summit of the moun- 
tain and caused her to draw her cloak 
more closely about her. She hastened 
to descend to the plain before the storm 
should burst. It became darker as she 
hurried down the winding road, and at 
times a drop of rain struck her cheek. 

She reached the plain and made her 
way with all possible speed toward Bu- 
lullicoo. Soon a vast black cloud hid 
the moon and threw a deep gloom over 
the earth. She hastened on; but as 
the moon again rode forth, she saw that 
she was entering a dark wood. This 
did not alarm her, for she supposed that 
she would soon emerge and enter the 
suburbs of the city. But the wood grew 
darker and the road fainter as she went 
on. She might have despaired and 
turned back, but sweet and comforting 
thoughts of her visit to the temple en- 
couraged her to fresh exertions. 

At last the road entirely disappeared, 
and she found herself in a wilderness of 
rocks, underbrush, and fallen trees. The 
clouds hung low and threatening, a 
hollow-sounding wind bowed the tree- 
tops, and thickening raindrops pattered 
on the leaves. The gloom was dense, 
and the woods seemed full of hideous 
shapes. After bravely overcoming 
many difficulties with the hope of find- 
ing the road again, Carmia was at last 
on the verge of despair. She extricated 
herself from a thorny thicket only to 
fall headlong over a log into a fen of 
nettles and foul weeds. Bruised and 
stung and hopelessly lost, she sat down 
and began to cry bitterly, and to re- 
proach Mehera for deceiving her with 
false hopes. 

As she sat in rain and darkness be- 
moaning her fate, a light appeared at a 
distance in the forest, moving in an 
eccentric manner. It seemed to ap- 
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proach, sometimes vanishing, and again 
merging into view at some nearer 
point. Carmia watched the mystical 
flame with great apprehension, for she 
thought it was carried by some of the 
malicious sprites that were said to in- 
habit the forests of the country. It 
came nearer and nearer, till at last she 
perceived that it was a torch borne by 
one of a party of wild-looking men 
who were hurrying swiftly and silently 
toward her. They were wrapped in 
cloaks made of the skins of animals, 
and their long hair fell on their shoul- 
ders. As they approached, Carmia 
crouched to the ground in terror and 
covered her face with her mantle. There 
was a sudden exclamation of astonish- 
ment, and hoarse voices said,— 

“« What is it?” 

“A lady!” 

“ How came she here?” 

“Ts she alive?” 

Carmia, wofully frightened, sat up, 
uncovered her face, and saw the men 
standing about her with looks of amaze- 
ment. 

“ Who are you ?” asked the man with 
the torch. “Why are you here in this 
wild forest ?”’ 

“Sir,” replied Carmia, in tremulous 
tones, “I lost my way, and wandered 
hitherin thedarkness. If I had money, 
I would give it to you.” 

She wept afresh. The leader made 
haste to reassure her. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam. Believe 
me, we are not robbers. Some tristful 
spirit must have guided you hither, for 
you have entered the abiding place of 
woe. Arise, and come with us to our 
encampment. We have many comrades 
who will bestow on you their warmest 
sympathy. I cannot tell you who we 
are, but perhaps our Chief will do so. 
Come without fear, for we are all cham- 
pions of the unfortunateand oppressed.” 

An intense curiosity overcame Car- 
mia’s fears, so she did not resist when 


they gently raised her from the ground 
Vol. xxiii—45. 
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and led her by a winding path through 
the forest. The*scenery grew wilder, 
and the flaring torch threw grotesque 
shadows on huge trees and towering 
rocks. They were penetrating the re- 
moter depths of the wilderness, and 
approaching the hills, as the broken 
character of the ground showed. Car- 
mia was sometimes assailed with mis- 
givings as to the honesty of her com- 
panions ; but a glance at their faces 
disarmed her suspicions, for she read 
in them nothing but kindness. 

She saw a flickering light playing on 
the trees ahead, and presently they 
arrived at the edge of the wild vale. 
Through the thick bushes could be seen 
the sparkle of a fire below, and the 
minor notes of a mournful song floated 
up to them. They descended a steep, 
narrow path, and soon entered the cir- 
cle of firelight. The place was a little 
secluded valley, encompassed by woods 
and crags. Around a huge fire of logs 
were sitting or lying at least a hundred 
men, who started up in attitudes of sur- 
prise at the sight of the stranger. As 
Carmia ollowed her guides to the fire, 
a tall old man rose to his feet. His hair 
and beard were white, his countenance 
kind and benignant. He wore a thread- 
bare white cloak, — an evidence of for- 
mer wealth. 

“Whom have you brought to our vale 
of woe, Mr. Period?” he asked of the 
leader. 

“A lady in distress,” answered Period. 

“Tt is sufficient,” said the Chief. “We 
offer our warmest sympathy, and bid 
her welcome to our encampment.” 

So saying, he advanced, and grace- 
fully touched her toe with his worn san- 
dal, according to the old school Bululli- 
can etiquette. Then taking her hand, 
he led her to his own seat against the 
trunk of a mighty oak tree. 

“Rest, fair lady,” he said. “ Be as- 
sured we will assist you with every 
means in our power. Be not afraid 
among us. Though we hide in the wil- 
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derness and sleep under the stars, we 
arenotcriminals. You will find in each 
one here a friend and defender.” 

“]T thank you very much,” replied 
Carmia, surprised and comforted by 
the generous words. ‘‘I shall never 
forget your kindness ; but alas! I fear 
that it is beyond your power to help 
me.” 

At that moment one of the men ran 
forward, and fell to his knees at Car- 
mia’s feet. 

“QO, madam,” he cried, “do you re- 
member one who can never forget 
you?” 

Carmia recognized the poor fugitive 
whom she had assisted when he was 
fleeing from Bulullicoo. 

“ You helped me when I was in dead- 
ly danger,” cried the man. “ Command 
me forever, and I will prove my grati- 
tude.” 

A loud burst of applause came from 
the assembly. 

“ You have now a still stronger claim 
upon us,” said the Chief, when quiet 
was again restored. “ We have all oc- 
cupied a high position in Bulullico ; but 
an exacting and merciless populace has 
driven us from our native city forever. 
You see before you a band of unfortu- 
nate Letter-Men, who have fled for their 
lives before a vengeful people, and wan- 
dered in misery on the desert. We met 
in the woods and on the mountains, and 
formed an association for mutual help 
and protection. We sought this lonely 
spot, as near our beloved city as we 
dared go, and here we spend our lives 
in sorrowful exile. We do not fear dis- 
covery, as this forest is believed to be 
inhabited by sprites and fairies, and no 
one ever ventures into its depths. Now 
tell us your trouble, and we will help 
you if possible.” 

The wind moaned in the forest ; the 
fire crackled and sent a myriad of sparks 
whirling skyward, and the wild, haggard 
men crowded about Carmia as in a low 
voice she told her sad tale. 
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XIV. 
THE TRIAL. 


DaceER was dragged from the boat, 
and found himself surrounded. by a 
dozen little policemen. On the way 
back to the city they were overtaken 
by the tall policemen, who had run 
blindly on, and who were greatly cha- 
grined at the success of their rivals. 
Taunting words passed between the two 
parties, and at one time Dacer thought 
the quarrel would end in downright 
hostilities. 

They marched along the crowded 
Promenade, where the people stood on 
benches and climbed trees to catch a 
glimpse of the prisoner; and on every 
side he heard loud congratulations that 
such a desperate criminal had been 
caught. He was taken to a Judge’s 
court in the Colonnade, and immediate- 
ly placed on trial, for the Bulullicans 
did not believe in a delay of justice. 

The court was a large, open place 
with a high seat at one side for the 
Judge. It was lighted by large golden 
lamps, which flickered and swung in 
the breeze. The Judge before whom 
he was taken was a large, pompou 
man, with such a severe countenance 
that criminals who were brought before 
him sometimes died of fear. The oily 
and obsequious Caledin appeared as 
prosecutor. A great crowd thronged 
the court. 

The trial proceeded. Caledin made 
his plausible and artful accusation, and 
offered to produce witnesses from Nape- 
too to prove all his charges. When 
these witnesses appeared they proved 
to be the two tall, pale assassins who 
had amputated Dacer’s foot. 

In vain were Dacer’s frantic denials, 
and fierce accusations against the wit- 
nesses. He was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be thrown into the Zabycx on 
the morrow with a ponderous weight 
attached to his foot. 
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A murmur of approval was heard, and 
the people began to disperse, although 
many remained to stare at the convicted 
criminal. The Judge descended majes- 
tically from his seat, and moved away, 
escorted by policemen. Dacer was led 
from the court, and allowed to sit ona 
bench beside two large stone pillars. A 
little policeman was stationed to watch 
him, as that faction of the force had cap- 
tured the prisoner. It was customary to 
bind ferocious condemned criminals to 
the pillars with a golden chain, but on 
account of Dacer’s crippled condition 
that precaution was omitted. 

A huge golden lamp hung near by, 
and threw a weird, fitful light around. 
The hum in the city gradually died 
away, and the Promenade was deserted. 
The vast Colonnade was gloomy and si- 
lent. At intervals, dim swinging lamps 
made little circles of light. There were 
no signs of life, except here and there a 
gigantic policeman on his distant beat. 

Dacer leaned against a pillar and med- 
itated gloomily. He feared that Car- 
mia had perished in the river or the sea, 
and in his sorrow he cared little for life. 
Then the hope that she had escaped 
made him long for life and freedom, 
that he might find and protect her. It 
troubled him deeply that he was to die 
as a criminal, and he bitterly thought 
of the ingratitude and villainy of Cale- 
din. 

After awhile the moon rose, and the 
Colonnade was dimly illuminated as the 
chaste rays beamed from the eastern 
heavens. But soon the sky was over- 
cast, and the shadows crept in darker 
than before. A chilly windswept through 
the Colonnade, swinging the lamps, and 
making a fantastic shadow-dance on the 
pillars and pavement. Dacer shivered 
and wrapped his cloak about him. He 
tried vainly to sleep. At last he fell 
into a profound reverie. 

Cumulatively the figure of a girl ap- 
peared to him standing in the shadow 
of a pillar. He thought it was an image 
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of his dream, and rubbed his eyes hastl- 
ly. The policeman caught the sudden 
motion, and looked suspiciously about 
him. The figure disappeared behind 
the pillar, and Dacer pretended to sleep. 
Presently it reappeared ; and when the 
guard had passed out of the range of 
vision in his walk, it stepped forward 
into the light of the lamp, and Dacer at 
once recognized Idea, the tall peasant 
girl who had been so kind to him. She 
laid her finger on her lip, and made a 
threatening gesture toward the police- 
man. Then she glided back and van- 
ished in the shadows. 

Dacer’s heart leaped at the thought 
that he had one true friend near him. 
The stormy wind increased, and a sharp 
dash of rain came pattering down. He 
was on the alert, for he felt sure, from 
the energetic character of Idea, that a 
rescue would be attempted. 

To his listening ears there came a shrill 
cry from a distant part of the Prom- 
enade. The sentinel started and list- 
ened. There wasa confused clamor, and 
furious shouts, coming swiftly nearer and 
nearer and swelling into a hideous tu- 
mult. They heard the sound of. running 
feet and the uproar of a desperate com- 
bat. Dark forms came flying along the 
Promenade, and torches flashed hither 
and thither. A terrified crowd of police- 
men were fleeing before a strange band 
of wild-looking men, who filled the air 
with dreadful shouts, and struck down 
every adversary within their reach. 
Their long hair and shaggy cloaks flew 
backward as they ran. Their fierce ap- 
pearance filled their opponents with hor- 
ror. , 
Four of the furious strangers came 
rushing through the Colonnade toward 
Dacer and his guard. The latter gazed 
at them for an instant, and then fled 
with wonderful speed. Dacer expected 
to be killed at once; but the strangers . 
looked at him sharply, raised him to his 
feet, gave him his crutches, and point- 
ing backward, said,— 
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“ Escape!” 

Then they darted on in pursuit of the 
sentinel. 

Dacer stood bewildered, not knowing 
what to think of his strange deliver- 
ance ; but hearing light, hasty footsteps, 
he turned, and Carmia clasped him in 
her arms. 

“Come quickly!” she cried. “ They 
are our friends, but I cannot explain 
now. We must escape at once.” 

They hurried away, out on the Prom- 
enade under the dripping trees. A ter- 
rible hubbub was heard in the distance, 
and they knew that their rescuers were 
engaged in a fearful conflict with the 
ever-increasing force of policemen. The 
whole city was alarmed. Lights were 
flashing from the houses, and a stream 
of men began to pour down the stair- 
ways and rush toward the scene of com- 
bat. The balconies were crowded with 


women and children, who filled the air 
with cries of alarm. Dacer and Carmia 
hastened along, keeping close to the 


river bank, so as to avoid the crowd, 
which was rushing in the opposite direc- 
tion. Dacer could go but slowly, and 
began to despair. 

“I fear, Carmia, that I can never 
escape on crutches,” he said. “Do you 
hasten on, and I will follow as fast as 
possible. If they capture you, your fate 
will be the same as mine. It is the law 
in regard to rescuing prisoners,” 

“ T shall never leave you again, Dacer,” 
replied Carmia. “If we are captured, 
and must die, we will die together.” 

“ If we only had a boat,” sighed Dacer, 
“we could easily escape.” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Carmia. 
us find one.” 

They descended, and searched the 
river bank, but they found no boat. The 
sound of conflict had suddenly ceased, 
but a muffled roar came from the aroused 
populace, and the fugitives felt the most 
dismal forebodings as to the fate of 
their brave champions. 

As they again ascended the bank, 


“ Let 
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they were horrified to see a large party 
of policemen hurry by with torches. 
In the other direction they could see 
parties advancing toward them, search- 
ing every part of the Promenade. It 
was useless to continue their flight, and 
in despair they sat down on the ground. 

The policemen approached from both 
directions. Suddenly Carmia sprang up. 

“There is one more chance,” she 
whispered. “Why didn’t I think of it 
before?” 

A heavy bench stood near by. She 
seized it, with wonderful strength, and 
dragged it down the bank to the water’s 
edge. The police were near enough to 
hear the noise, and came hurrying along 
the bank, holding their torches high in 
the air. 

“Whence came that noise?” cried a 
loud voice. 

“Here’s a bench gone!” yelled an- 
other. 

They saw that it had been dragged 
down the bank, and flashed their torches 
along the track. Dacer and Carmia 
were just pushing off from shore in 
their novel craft. A great shout arose, 
and the policemen rushed to the edge 
of the water; but the fugitives were 
beyond their reach, and floating rapidly 
down stream. 

A tremendous excitement now en- 
sued. The people crowded the bank 
with thousands of torches, which threw 
a crimson light over the river. The 
policemen rushed wildly along, and the 
fugitives soon saw, with dismay, that 
they were crowding into boats and bar- 
ges, and putting out to intercept them. 

“Carmia,” said Dacer lightly, “is 
not this @ grand triumphal pageant? 
See, both shores and the great bridge 
are ablaze with torches. Did you ever 
dream, when we were at Napetoo, that 
we would ever reach such fame and dis- 
tinction ?” 

“OQ, that we were back again in our 
little garden by the river,” sighed 
Carmia. 
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“Let us enjoy this while we may,” 
said Dacer ironically, as he saw the 
boats skimming over the water, “for I 
fear it will be as brief as it is brilliant.” 

They were not far above the great 
bridge when the boats intercepted them. 
It was, as usual, a race between the 
two police parties. There were two 
boats in the lead containing rival crews, 
and for a time it was doubtfu which 
would reach the fugitives first. The 
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small men, unfortunately, had over- 
loaded their boat, so that as they ap- 
proached and moved about preparing 
to seize the prisoners, it suddenly turned 
bottom up, and plunged them all in the 
river. Immediately the tall men in the 
other boat seized Dacer and Carmia, 
and returned in triumph to the shore, 
leaving their unfortunate rivals to be 
picked up by the boats of their com- 
panions. 
Charles E. Brimblecom. 
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AWAKENING. 


Far off, where mist and love are born, 
The sleeping south wind woke at morn, 
And from those unknown shadow lands 
Bore hitherward with tender hands 

The pregnant clouds, and new-born showers 


Kissed all the thirsty 


earth with flowers. 


The longing, listening meadow-lark 

Heard whispers sweet of love, for hark! 
From ground and fence with swelling throat, 
He pipes with joyous, liquid note. 


The white oak drops its leaves to show 
To lovers fain, the mistletoe; 

And night is powerless to tame 

The passion of the poppy’s flame. 


A blithe and care-free maiden hears 


The lark, the passing 


south wind’s sigh ; 


In deepened eyes new founts of tears 
And tenderness, discovered lie. 


Albert W. Smith. 
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ETC. 


IN the course of a service that is rather long, as 
magazine editorships go,—for we as a craft, are apt 
to feel ourselves drained by the time the Sabbatical 
year comes round, and to think both editor and 
magazine would be the better for a change,—the 
editor of THe OVERLAND MONTHLY has never in 
person, so to speak, addressed the readers of this 
department. When that was to be said which ex- 
pressed the individual rather than the magazine in 
its settled lines of opinion, it has seemed best to say 
it like any other contributor, over a contributor’s 
signature. I enter Erc. personally today, however, 
the more cordially to introduce to the friendship of 
readers my successor, Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman. 

Mr. Wildman comes to the editorship of THE 
OVERLAND MONTHLY with literary and journalistic 
experience and that of active public life. Formerly 
United States Consul at Singapore, and at Barmen, 
Germany, and more recently United States World’s 
Fair Commissioner for Straits Settlements and Bor; 
neo, he is also known as a writer of sketches and 
stories in various Eastern journals,—Harfers’ Week- 
ly, St. Nicholas, The Youths’ Companion, and others. 
It emphasizes the character of THE OVERLAND asthe 
magazine of the whole far West,—of the great Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain region,—that Mr. Wildman is 


not, (save by proxy of marriage connection,) a Cali- 
fornian of long standing, but for some years a resi- 
dent of Idaho, where he was proprietor of the /daho 
Statesman Of Boise City, and active in public life. 
He was one of the five delegates to Washington that 
secured the admission of Idaho to statehood. He 
brings enthusiasm and courage, and the promise of 
new popularity and prosperity to the magazine. 

In resigning the guardianship of the famous griz- 
zly to other hands, I linger to say, that while un- 
doubtedly at times a wearying and difficult charge, 
he is an animal that one grows attached to. Not 
only his immediate guardians, but the contributors 
and readers of the magazine have realized, I think, 
this trait in his somewhat marked and individual 
character. I trust that he will continue to inspire, 
as he has inspired in the past, a faithful sectional 
loyalty, not out of keeping with a cosmopolitan lib- 
erality. 

Except in the transference of the principal edito- 
rial and business responsibility to new hands, the 
conduct of THE OVERLAND will not be materially 
changed. The retiring editor will, for the present 
at least, continue to have much to do with the liter- 


ary management. 
Milicent W. Shinn. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The World’s Parliament of Religions.! 


Ir 1s suitable in a number given over to Exposi- 
tion matters to include a review of a book brought 
forth by one of the most remarkable departments of 


the great Chicago Exposition. The World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions was a new feature in World’s 
Fairs,—indeed, so far as the modern world is con- 
cerned it was a new idea, without regard to its con- 
nection with anything. Not since the old ecumen- 
ical councils, had there been an attempt to bring 
together even the Christian world in a parliament 
that should embrace the whole orbis terrarum. But 
in the city of Chicago, flushed by its conquests in 
material things, elated over its success in gaining the 
Exposition over all competitors, there were men that 
did not fear to rush in where the Archbishop of Can- 

1The World's Parliament of Religions, Edited by 


John Henry Barrows, D.D. Vols. 2 Chicago: The 
Parliament Publishing Company: 1893. 


terbury feared to tread. Accordingly, these com- 
mercial gentlemen in checkered trousers sent invita- 
tions to learned Brahmins of Benares and Parsees of 
Bombay ; to Buddhists, and Confucians, and Shin- 
toists, of Japan, and China, and Ceylon ; to Jains in 
the Himalayas, and followers of Islam in Constan- 
tinople; to Greek prelates and Romish dignitaries, 
representative men in all the leading sects of all the 
chief religions of the world, to come to Chicago, and 
talk over together their faiths, their achievements, 
and their aspirations. And they came; so that on 
the opening day the great platform of the Hall of 
Columbus was crowded with such an assembly as 
the world had never seen. Gorgeous robes and 
sackcloth, the flowing garments of the Orient and 
the black broadcloth of the West,—a coup de theatre 
calculated to impress even a Chicago public. 

And here, for seventeen days, sessions were held 
morning, afternoon, and evening, and the leaders of 
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modern religions presented papers showing in large 
the whole present state of man’s thought concerning 
the Infinite. 

When a newsboy in the street cries in your hear- 
ing his extra, with ‘‘all about the murder and sui- 
cide,” you know that the “all” means a scare-head 
or two, and perhaps a column, leaded, about the new 
sensation. Itis in no such sense that Dr. Barrows’ 
book contains ‘‘all about the Parliament of Reli- 
gions.” Seldom has any non-official body had so 
full— and so far as can be judged, so accurate — a 
record of its deliberations published. The papers 
are given verbatim, or nearly so, and all the occur- 
rences are set down with an impartial hand. 

It is hardly to be supposed that any of these papers 
contain much that is absolutely new,—indeed, their 
purpose was to present to the Parliament the views 
held by the multitudes which the speakers repre- 
sented. But it would require long research and 
weary days to find in printed books the material for 
so good a conspectus of the whole religious thought 
of today as is contained in the 1600 pages of Doctor 
Barrows’s two large volumes. 

Doctor Barrows was the chairman of the Parlia- 
ment, and to him more than to any other man was due 
its assembling and successful conduct. It is fitting, 
then, that the man broad-minded enough to have 
formed the plan, and fair enough to have presided 
acceptably over so incongruous an assembly, should 
set down the lasting record of it. The work is well 
done, as all must admit, whether they consider the 
Parliament the harbinger of the immediate millen- 
nium, or a monstrous coquetting with heathenism,— 
and both judgments have been made of it. 

To this present reviewer both these views seem to 
be unjust. The ‘‘ happy family” of the circus does 
not indicate by its harmony that cats shall eat rats 
and wolves shall worry kids no more; but it does 
show that both cats and wolves can be educated not 
to prey upon the lesser animals: and so in course of 
time—and the group on the Parliament platform 
proves it—the sects may be taught to show at least 
an outward respect for the opinions of other bodies 
of believers,—even smaller churches. 

And equally at fault are the Christian believers 
who think that Doctor Barrows and his coadjutors 
did a wicked and Lord-denying act when they asked 
Jews, and Mohammedans, and even men that stood 
up and blessed the assembly in the name of a hun- 
dred gods, to come to this Parliament and reason 
with them. 

‘Light has no fellowship with darkness,” is the 
cry of these men. True, certainly, and yet surely 
it is not the light that fears the contact. 

But this is a review of Doctor Barrows’s book, and 
not an essay on the Parliament. It is the chief 
merit of the book that it is so nearly the Parliament 
itself, that to review the book is to discuss the Par- 
liament. 

The practical questions of book-making in this 
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undertaking have been fairly solved. The two vol- 
umes are bulky and hard to handle, it is true; but 
the popular purse would hardly have justified an edi- 
tion in four or six volumes, The cuts are an unusu- 
ally complete and interesting collection of pictures 
of religious leaders and famous houses of worship. 
The books are so well arranged and indexed that 
any desired subject or speaker may be readily found. 


The Book of the Fair.1 


THE parts of the present great enterprise of the 
History Company now at hand amply fulfill the 
promises made in the preliminary announcements. 
Hardly more than that can be said of it, because 
those promises were that the Book of the Fair should 
be worthy of the great Exposition itself. Four parts 
have reached us, of forty pages each, large folio, 
with heavy enameled paper and broad margins, 
When the thousand pages that are to make up the 
work are suitably bound in several volumes, there 
will result as handsome a set of books as modern in- 
genuity and unstinted expenditure can make. The 
cuts in half-tone are fine specimens of that process 
from well chosen and well made photographs, han- 
died with intelligence by both platemaker and 
printer. They are to average three to the page, or 
three thousand in all. 

The text of the first four parts carries the reader 
through the preliminary sketch of the origin and 
growth of the Exposition idea in many countries, 
through the story of American Expositions, and the 
preliminary organization of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. There is a chapter on 
Chicago itself,—the most wonderful exhibit at the 
Exposition, Mr. Bancroft calls it. The story of the 
building of the Dream City is told, and the system- 
atic description of the Exposition is begun with the 
United States Government display in its own build- 
ing, in the battleship ///imots,and elsewhere. Then 
Mr. Bancroft enters the Manufactures Building, and 
writes of the textile exhibits, and the wonderful 
work of the silversmiths. All these things are 
amply illustrated. 


Briefer Notice. 


The Report of the State Mineralogist? for the two 
years ending September 15, 1892, shows that gold 
mining in California even before the most recent 
revival due to the financial press and the.agitation 
for the repeal of the Sherman Act, gave no sign of 
a decline. Thirteen million dollars was the gold 
output for 1892,—and this was greatly increased in 
1893, and will probably be still further enlarged in 
1894. Nor is there any decline in the interest felt 


1The Book of the Fair, Parts I-IV. By Hubert 


Howe Bancroft. The History Company: San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago: 1894. 


2Eleventh Report of the State Mineralogist, Sacra- 
mento. State Printing Office, 1893. 
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by the public in the historic product of the State, 
for nearly 8,000 persons a month have visited the 
State Mineralogical Museum in San Francisco. True, 
the prohibition of hydraulic mining has lowered the 
gold output very materially, and the new experi- 
mental efforts to revive it under governmental con- 
trol have not yet resulted in rehabilitating that 
branch of the industry. Nevertheless, the great 
quartz and drift mines are pushed today as seldom 
before, and new processes and appliances, together 
with close business methods, make it profitable to 
work many abandoned claims, and even the old 
tailing heaps. 

Silver, on the other hand, has never been a lead- 
ing California product, and is not likely to become 
so. In view of this it is a little puzzling to account 
for the resolute leaning of public opinion in the State 
to the silver side of all the recent discussions. Col- 
orado, certainly,— California, why? But a full 
armory of facts for the argument may be found in 
this State publicaticn, wrought out with great accur- 
acy and fairness, amply illustrated with cuts and 
maps. 

Mr. Philip E. Muskett, author of Zhe Art of 
Living in Australia’ has put in print what is patent 
to anyone that has ever lived in a new English 
colony ; that, other than Californian and English 
tinned vegetables, fruits, and meats, the table of the 
Australian resident suffers for want of a home-raised 
menu. Gardening and fishing are apt to be both 
neglected by the settlers for the more profitable em- 


ployments or left to a shiftless floating population. 
Mr. Muskett bewails this oversight on the part of 
his Australian friends, and at some length points out 


the oversight and suggests a remedy. He describes 
with some detail the climate and soil, to prove that 
the country in which he lives can produce peas, cab- 
bages, and beans, that will equal those imported in 


1The Art of Living in Australia. By Philip E. Mus- 
kett. London and New York: Eyreand Spotteswoode: 
1893. 
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cans. For the benefit of the good housewives of 
Australia he includes some three hundred cookery 
receipts and instructs them in the use of the ice 
chest and the stock pot. There is also the inevit- 
able chapter on exercise, a subject that is as typically 
English as the Gunpowder Plot, and he very prop- 
erly closes with a most interesting essay on Austra- 
lian wines. The work, as a wholeis, without doubt, 
of value to both the old resident, as a corrective, and 
to the lately arrived citizen, as a warning and a guide. 
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